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Covirtstrip  and  Marriage 


by  President  David  0.  McKay 


In  the  forty-ninth  section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  verse  15, 
the  Lord  clearly  sets  forth  the  sig- 
nificance of  marriage:  "And  again, 
verily  L  say  unto  you  .  .  .  marriage 
is  ordained  of  God  unto  man."  It 
is,  therefore,  not  a  ceremony  to  be 
entered  into  lightly,  to  be  termin- 
ated at  pleasure,  nor  a  union  to  be 
dissolved  at  the  first  difficulty  that 
might  arise. 

To   members   of   the   Restored 
Church,  marriage  is  a  divine  ordi- 
nance; and,  when  directed  by  intel- 
ligent parenthood,  is  the  surest  and  safest  means  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

When  Jesus  referred  to  marriage,  He  associated 
with  it  the  lofty  command:  "What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
{Mark  10:9.) 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  especially  of  a  republican  nation,  is  in  the 
intelligent,  well-ordered  homes  of  its  people.  In  no 
other  group  in  the  world  should  there  be  more  con- 
tented, more  happy  homes  than  in  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
fact  that  home  is  the  basis  of  civilization,  and  that 
members  of  the  Church  have  the  obligation  to  build 
ideal  homes  and  to  rear  exemplary  families.  With 
this  obligation  in  mind,  I  should  like  to  name  five 
conditions  contributing  to  a  successful  marriage. 

To  the  young  people  of  the  Church,  particularly, 
I  should  like  to  say  first  that  a  happy  home  begins 
not  at  the  marriage  altar,  but  during  the  brilliant, 
fiery  days  of  youth. 

The  first  contributing  factor  to  a  happy  home 
is  the  sublime  virtue  of  loyalty,  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  human  soul.  Loyalty  means  being 
faithful  and  true.  It  means  fidelity  to  parents,  fi- 
delity to  duty,  fidelity  to  a  cause  or  principle,  fidel- 
ity to  love.  Disloyalty  to  parents  during  teen  age 
is  often  a  source  of  sorrow  and  sometimes  tragedy 
in  married  life. 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  June  16,   "Marriage  for  Eternity";    for 
couples  married  and  aspiring  to  marriage;   and  of  general   interest.) 


A  successful  marriage  begins 
when  you  are  accepting  invitations 
in  your  teen-age  years  to  attend 
social  parties.  It  begins  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  say  good- 
night to  your  companion. 

Maintaining  an  unsullied  repu- 
tion  during  courtship  contributes 
to  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  happy  home. 

A  second  important  factor  is 
choosing  a  congenial  companion. 
The  problem  of  choosing  a  proper,  congenial  mate 
is  very  vital.  During  the  period  of  courtship,  young 
people  should  mingle  with  one  another  and  become 
acquainted  with  one  another's  dispositions.  The 
young  girl  inclined  to  music  who  learns  to  play  an 
instrument,  or  who  sings,  is  more  likely  to  find  a 
good  mate  than  one  who  sits  at  home  refusing  to 
go  out  in  society. 

The  boy  who  participates  in  athletics  is  more 
likely  to  find  a  congenial  mate  than  one  who  sits 
by  the  television  or  radio.  In  other  words,  associa- 
tions are  conducive  to  happy  marriages  because 
young  folk  become  acquainted  with  one  another 
and  have  more  opportunity  for  choice. 

Let  me  sound  a  note  of  warning  against  "going 
steady"  too  young.  It  is  true  that  a  young  girl  finds 
in  it  a  sense  of  present  security  so  far  as  dates  to 
public  functions  and  social  parties  are  concerned, 
and  it  may  be  the  determining  of  a  final  union;  but 
"going  steady"  too  early  in  life  is  fraught  with  handi- 
caps with  which  hopeful,  fiery  youth  should  not  be 
subjected. 

In  the  first  place,  young  people  are  very  suscep- 
tible— quick  to  "fall  in  love";  and,  being  immature 
in  judgment,  may  not  distinguish  between  fascina- 
tion or  passion  and  true  admiration  or  genuine  love. 
In  the  second  place,  "going  steady"  limits,  if 
not  excludes,  girls  and  boys  from  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  another. 
For  example,  dancing  with  the  same  partner  during 
an  entire  evening  goes  against  the  social  spirit  of 
the  ballroom. 
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But  the  worst  of  early  choosing  to  "go  steady" 
is  that  it  gives  to  the  young  man  a  sense  of  familiar- 
ity or  ownership;  and  to  the  young  girl,  a  feeling  of 
belonging,  a  rapturous  state  to  be  consummated 
rightly  only  by  marriage  vows.  But  marriage,  when 
experienced  by  unbridled,  daring  youth,  becomes 
like  fruit  plucked  before  it  is  ripe — something  un- 
savory, uncontributive  to  matrimonial  joy. 

Ever  be  mindful  that,  following  childhood,  a 
youth  has  other  obligations  besides  choosing  a  mate 
or  having  a  "good  time."  He  must  determine  first  of 
all  what  kind  of  character  he  will  develop;  he  must 
decide  what  his  trade  or  profession  will  be;  and,  if 
and  when  the  chooses  a  wife,  how  he  will  support  her 
and  the  children. 

"Going  steady"  may  so  enchant  the  couple  that 
these  other  associated  obligations  may  be  given  too 
little  consideration. 

The  third  ideal  I  name  as  contributive  to  the 
happy  marriage  begins  when  you  kneel  at  the  altar, 
each  covenanting  to  be  true  to  the  other.  A  man 
who  gives  his  word,  if  he  be  honorable,  is  bound  more 
than  when  he  signs  a  contract  because  his  word  is 
his  bond,  and  so  is  that  contract  of  marriage,  and 
particularly  when  the  couple  kneels  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  signifying  that  each  is  worthy  of  the 
other. 

The  young  girl  knows  that  he  to  whom  she  gives 
herself  is  just  as  worthy  of  fatherhood  as  she  of 
motherhood,  and  she  is  justified  in  thinking  so.  Each 
is  free  from  any  memory  of  the  boy  who  "had  his 
fling."  It  is  a  glorious  feeling  to  know  that  each  is 
only  for  the  other. 

Marriage  offers  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
love  and  care  of  children,  the  paramount  purpose  of 
marriage.  If  we  do  not  put  the  proper  value  on 
parenthood,  we  are  not  emotionally  nor  socially 
ready  for  marriage. 

Marriage  is  a  relationship  that  cannot  survive 
selfishness,  impatience,  domination,  inequality,  and 
lack  of  respect.  Marriage  is  a  relationship  that 
thrives  on  acceptance,  equality,  sharing,  giving,  help- 
ing, doing  one's  part,  learning,  and  laughing  to- 
gether. 

Violation  of  the  marriage  vows  proves  the  viola- 
tor to  be  one  who  cannot  be  trusted,  and  "to  be 
trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  loved." 

A  fourth  factor  is  self-control  in  the  home.  Dur- 
ing courtship,  keep  your  eyes  wide  open;  but,  after 
marriage,  keep  them  half  shut.  A  wise  mate  learns 
to  control  the  tongue.  Do  not  speak  the  complain- 
ing, unkind  word;  just  walk  outdoors. 

Under  the  heading  of  self-control,  indulgence  in 
tobacco  and  failure  to  master  appetites  for  intoxi- 
cants have  been  a  source  of  unhappiness  in  other- 


wise happy  homes;  and  have  changed  into  tragedy 
many  an  otherwise  useful  life. 

A  fifth  contributing  factor  to  a  happy  marriage 
is  courtesy.  During  courtship  each  is  pleased  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  other;  and,  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  to  take  joy  in  granting  those 
wishes.  Too  many  couples  look  upon  the  covenant 
at  the  marriage  altar  as  the  end  of  courtship.  It 
should  be  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  courtship.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  during  the  burdens  of  home  life 
— and  they  come — that  tender  words  of  apprecia- 
tion, courteous  acts,  are  even  more  appreciated  than 
during  those  sweet  days  and  months  of  courtship. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  love  can  be 
starved  to  death  as  literally  as  the  body  that  re- 
ceives no  sustenance.  Love  feeds  upon  kindness 
and  courtesy.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  sen- 
tence, or  what  is  now  known  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  the  Psalm  of  Love,  is,  "Love  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind."  The  wedding  ring  gives  no  man 
the  right  to  be  cruel  or  inconsiderate;  and  no  woman 
has  the  right  to  be  slovenly,  cross,  or  disagreeable. 

In  the  home  blessed  with  children,  children  see- 
ing father  courteous  to  mother,  and  mother  to 
father,  partake  themselves  of  that  attribute,  just  as 
they  breathe  the  air  of  the  home;  and  thus  become 
refined  and  cultured  children,  for  the  essence  of  true 
culture  is  consideration  for  others. 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  in  a  great  man  than 
courtesy  and  forbearance.  Be  punctual  with  your 
wife  and  with  your  children.  If  duties  detain  you, 
do  not  hesitate  to  apologize  and  explain.  Punctual- 
ity and  consideration  after  marriage  are  important 
factors  of  a  congenial  home. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  an 
ideal  marriage  ceremony:  The  bridegroom  kneeling 
at  the  altar  has  in  his  heart  the  dearest  possession 
that  a  husband  can  cherish — the  assurance  that  she 
who  places  her  hand  in  his  in  confidence  is  as  pure 
as  a  sunbeam,  as  spotless  as  the  newly  fallen  snow. 
He  has  the  assurance  that  in  her  purity  and  sweet- 
ness she  typifies  divine  motherhood.  That  assur- 
ance, that  complete  faith  and  confidence,  is  worth 
everything  else  in  the  world. 

And  equally  sublime  is  the  assurance  the  young 
girl  has  that  the  man  whom  she  loves,  to  whom  she 
gives  herself  in  marriage,  comes  to  her  with  that 
same  purity  and  strength  of  character  which  she 
brings  to  him.  Such  a  union  will  indeed  be  a  mar- 
riage ordained  of  God  for  the  glory  of  His  creation. 

This  is  your  heritage,  Youth,  as  you  contemplate 
an  eternal  partnership.  May  you  realize  it  and  find 
the  true  joy  and  happiness  of  such  a  cherished  ideal! 


Library  File  Reference:  Marriage. 
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Religion 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY,  TOO 


by  G.  Byron  Done 


Basic  in  the  Latter-day  Saint  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion is  the  belief  that  true  worship  of  God  is  best 
expressed  or  realized  through  the  daily  application 
of  Christ's  teachings  in  man's  association  with  other 
men.  To  Latter-day  Saints,  religion  and  life  are 
the  same.  Having  acknowledged  Jesus  as  their  Lord 
and  Saviour,  they  have  accepted  His  way  of  life  as 
a  pattern  for  their  own. 

After  studying  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus, 
Latter-day  Saints  have  concluded  that  the  Saviour 
did  not  intend  religion  to  be  a  one-day-of-the-week 
affair,  a  Sunday  only  religion. 

But  traditional  Christianity  has  made  the  Sab- 
bath day  the  concern  of  religion.  It  has  compart- 
mentalized the  life  of  man.  Into  one  compartment 
it  has  placed  religion;  into  another  his  business  ac- 
tivities; politics  in  another;  and  social  relationships 
into  still  another.  Each  compartment  has  its  own 
code  of  ethics;  each  is  independent  of  the  others. 
Tradition  has  confined  religion  behind  the  walls  of 
the  Sabbath  and  has  not  permitted  it  to  interfere 
with  the  activities  of  the  other  areas  of  man's  con- 
cern. As  one  so-called  Christian  businessman  re- 
marked: "Religion  is  all  right  as  long  as  it  doesn't 
interfere  with  my  business." 

This  divorcement  of  religion  from  life  is  respon- 
sible in  part  for  the  erroneous  belief  that  theology 
and  religion  are  synonymous.  But  theology  consists 
of  religious  principles  and  ideas,  while  religion  is  the 
practice  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
man's  individual  and  group  life. 

Many  men  grasping  the  ideas  of  theology  have 
supposed  they  1.  d  the  experience,  which  is  religion. 
The  peril  to  religion,  therefore,  is  that  vital  ex- 
perience (religion)  could  be  reduced  to  a  mere  form- 
ula of  explanation.  What  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  this  is  that  man  has  taken  the  formula  and  retired 
to  the  ivory  tower  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Here  he 
discusses  theology,  either  in  the  church  or  the  class- 
room, unaware  that,  unless  it  is  experienced  on  the 
highways  and  in  the  market  places  of  life,  it  cannot 
be  called  religion. 


(For  Course  24,  lessons  of  July  21  and  28,  "Religion  and  Life"; 
for  Course  13,  lessons  of  August  11  and  18,  "Religion"  and  "Practical 
Religion";    and   for   general  reading.) 

*  Brother  Done,  who  is  professor  of  religion  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  has  served  the  Church  in  various  capacities.  He  has 
been  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  a  high  councilman,  and  is  in 
demand  as  a  fireside  speaker.  Brother  Done  received  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  later 
directed  the  LDS  Institute  of  Religion  and  lectured  at  USC  He  and 
his  wife,   Edna   M.    Harris,   have  three  children. 


In  his  book,  A  Private  and  Public  Faith,  William 
Stringfellow  says:  "Religion  in  America  is  character- 
istically atheistic  or  agnostic.  Religion  has  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  God  and  has  little  to  do  with  the 
practical  lives  of  men  in  society.  Religion  seems, 
mainly,  to  have  to  do  with  religion.  [The  writer 
thinks  that  here  Mr.  Stringfellow  means  theology. 1 
The  churches — particularly  Protestantism — in  the 
United  States  are,  to  a  great  extent,  preoccupied  with 
religion  [theology]  rather  than  the  Gospel." 

In  Mormonism,  man  must  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation. Life  becomes  a  testing  ground  where  men 
have  been  placed  ".  .  .  to  see  if  they  will  do  all 
things  whatsoever  the  Lord  their  God  shall  com- 
mand them."  (Abraham  3:25.)  Here  man  is  not 
only  to  love  God,  but  also  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
He  is  to  be  concerned  about  his  fellow  man.  Yet  it 
seems  that  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present,  good 
people  have  gone  to  church  to  keep  up  communica- 
tion with  God,  but  they  have  had  little  success  with 
the  second  great  commandment — the  love  of  neigh- 
bor. They  have  failed  miserably  in  relating  and 
concerning  themselves  with  human  needs. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  commentary  on  present-day 
Christianity,  that  there  are  too  many  so-called 
church  members  who  contend  over  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ  but  who  still  do  not  know  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  His  first  coming.  They  argue  about 
the  universality  of  the  flood  and  yet  show  no  concern 
about  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Religions, 
however,  should  be  judged  by  their  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  value  of  man,  their 
concept  of  community,  their  idea  of  eternal  life,  and 
their  contributions  to  righteous  living. 

Implicit  in  the  Latter-day  Saint  concept  of  re- 
ligion as  a  way  of  life  is  the  belief  that  only  in  the 
application  of  Christ's  teachings  can  the  individual 
realize  salvation  and  the  perfection  of  his  character. 
This  salvation  and  perfection  of  character  is  achieved 
through  service  to  both  God  and  man. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  man's  salvation 
and  perfection  come  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  serv- 
ice and  not  at  the  beginning.  The  theology  of  salva- 
tion and  character  building  must  be  translated  into 
the  experience  of  religion.  Because  true  religion  is 
concerned  with  all  of  man — his  entire  personality — 
man  must  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  might,  mind, 

(Concluded  on  page  155.) 
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The  Sacrament 


A  MEMORIAL  TO 
THE  SAVIOUR 


by  Alma  Sonne 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

GREAT  men  have  sought  diligently  to  perpetuate 
their  memories.  They  do  not  want  to  be  for- 
gotten. Some  have  spent  fortunes  to  preserve  their 
names  and  achievements  for  future  generations. 
Monuments  have  been  erected,  buildings  have  been 
personalized,  biographies  written,  and  gifts  made  to 
worthy  causes  to  make  connections  with  those  yet 
unborn.  Men  strive  for  fame  not  only  for  the  present 
but  for  the  future. 

Jesus  did  not  seek  earthly  fame.  He  established 
a  memorial,  not  to  preserve  His  fame,  but  to  bless 
mankind.  It  has  endured  through  generations  of 
time  and  will  not  corrode  nor  crumble  into  dust.  He 
gave  us  the  sacrament  to  remember  Him  by.  He  did 
not  rely  on  earthly  elements  "...  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal."  (Matthew  6:19.) 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Saviour.     It  emphasizes  a  principle 


(For  Course  19,  lesson  of  July  7,  "The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  July  21,  "A  Leader  Understands 
Importance  of  Baptism";  foi?  Course  1,  lesson  of  August  11,  "I 
Think  of  Jesus";   and  for  all  Church  members.) 


which  was  imposed  on  the  world  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  great  Atonement  brought  about 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  commemorates  that  event.  Its 
aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  memories  of  His  followers 
His  life,  His  character,  His  resurrection,  and  His 
atoning  sacrifice.  Prior  to  His  advent  on  earth,  the 
Law  of  Sacrifice  had  the  same  purpose  but  it  re- 
ferred to  a  future  time  when  mankind  was  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  consequences  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression. It  began  with  Adam,  the  father  of  the 
human  family,  as  soon  as  he  was  driven  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  deprived  of  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  God. 

Adam  was  obedient  to  the  divine  requirement  of 
sacrifice,  and  he  observed  the  law  without  knowing 
its  significance.  When  he  was  asked  the  reason  for 
offering  sacrifices,  he  answered,  "...  I  know  not, 
save  the  Lord  commanded  me."  (Moses  5:6.)  God 
evidently  saw  the  need  for  testing  his  faith;  for  man 
during  his  mortal  existence  must  live  by  faith. 

The  sacramental  ceremony  is  so  simple  and  un- 
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ostentatious  that  it  does  not  always  appeal  to  those 
who  love  pomp  and  display.  The  simplicity  of  this 
sacred  rite  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  everything 
Jesus  said  and  did.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  detract 
from  its  objective.  This  objective  is  defined  clearly 
in  the  sacramental  prayer  offered  before  the  emblems 
are  passed.  It  is  spoken  in  a  language  which  sincere 
worshipers  can  understand.  It  is  a  pledge  of  faith- 
ful performance  and  unswerving  devotion  by  means 
of  which  nations  and  individuals  are  to  affirm  their 
allegiance  to  Him  who  is  "the  light  of  the  world." 

Unlike  baptism,  this  solemn  ceremony  is  not  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  but  worthy  partakers  may 
have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  be  with  them. 

Jesus  deserves  every  homage.  He  is  ".  .  .  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation.  .  .  ."  (Hebrews  5:9.), 
and  He  has  provided  every  incentive  for  man  to 
strive  towards  a  more  God-fearing  life. 

Partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  adoration  and  to  acknowledge  our  debt 
to  Him.  Failure  to  do  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
only  leadership  qualified  to  direct  humanity  in  its 
quest  for  eternal  life.  "I  say,"  wrote  Browning,  "the 
acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ,  accepted  by  thy 
reason,  solves  for  thee  all  questions  in  the  earth  and 
out  of  it."  Jesus  proclaimed  this  truth  in  simple 
words  when  He  said:  "...  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 


and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me."  (John  14:6.) 

The  true  sentiment  of  the  sacrament  is  unity. 
Jesus  was  not  content  to  be  remembered  as  a  great 
teacher.  He  bequeathed  Himself  to  the  world  as  its 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  As  such  He  must  be  re- 
membered, and  to  that  end  He  created  a  Church  in 
which  He  could  survive,  even  though  doubters  and 
skeptics  failed  to  recognize  His  pre-eminence  and 
divinity  and  denied  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  His 
words. 

The  sacrament  is  a  reminder  of  what  He  was  and 
what  He  did;  and  those  who  eat  and  drink  the  sacred 
emblems  commemorate  His  life,  His  atonement,  and 
His  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  sacra- 
mental prayer  is  a  petition  for  strength,  courage,  and 
faith  to  always  remember  Him  and  to  ".  .  .  keep  His 
commandments  which  He  has  given  them.  .  .";  that 
His  spirit  may  abide  with  them  forever. 

To  remember  Him  is  to  recall  the  events  of  His 
perfect  life,  His  teachings,  His  revelations  to  His 
servants,  the  prophets,  His  boundless  love  for  people, 
His  denunciations  of  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  His 
personal  dignity  as  He  appeared  among  men, 
His  manliness  and  His  Godlike  powers  manifested 
in  His  miracles,  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
annals  of  history. 
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Finding  time 
for  genealogy 


BY    HOWARD    S.    BENNION* 


Each  person  is  an  agent  unto  himself  in  this 
life,  and  only  the  demands  of  time  can  rule  him. 
The  genealogist  who  conquers  time,  who  learns 
to  use  it  well,  is  truly  his  own  agent;  and  he 
is  free  to  help  save  many  of  his  ancestors. 


THIS  article  is  written  for  the  consideration  of 
those  Latter-day  Saints  who  have  so  much  work 
that  must  be  done  (and  so  much  more  that  should  be 
done)  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that,  for  the 
present,  they  do  not  have  time  to  undertake  genea- 
logical research.  In  other  words,  this  article  is  writ- 
ten for  most  Latter-day  Saints. 

There  are  children  to  care  for,  instruct,  and  guide. 
One's  vocation  is  demanding  and  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed. Enough  time  for  rest  and  recreation  are  needed 
to  keep  the  body  and  mind  well  and  fit.  The  Church 
has  much  work  to  do  and  many  missions  to  accom- 
plish. Willing  and  able  workers  are  few;  and  assign- 
ments, duties,  meetings,  callings,  and  offices  are 
heaped  on  such  workers.  There  are  also  civic  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  be  discharged.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Church  member  who  feels  himself  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  too  busy  to  undertake 
genealogical  research  at  present  can  find  an  abun- 
dance of  good  arguments  to  reassure  him  that  his 
conclusion  is  well  taken. 

But  has  he  honestly  taken  full  account  of  his 
time  and  his  opportunities?  Are  there  consequential 
gaps  in  his  reckoning?  The  Lord  has  plainly  and 
definitely  laid  upon  His  Church  in  this  Dispensation 
of  the  Fulness  of  Times  the  weighty  and  laborious 
but  greatly  rewarding  mission  of  vicarious  work  for 
the  dead.  He  has  said  that  records,  which  are  to 
be  had  by  genealogical  research,  are  essential  to  ful- 
fill this  great  mission.  He  has  indicated  its  timely 
and  grave  importance  through  His  prophets,  who 


(For  Course  21,  lesson  of  June  9,  "Aids  to  Research  in  America"; 
for  Course  19,  lessons  of  June  16  and  23,  "Genealogy";  for  Course  29, 
lesson  of  June  9,  "Work  for  the  Dead";  and  for  interested  genealo- 
gists. ) 

*  General  Board  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
Brother  Bennion  has  filled  numerous  assignments  in  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  School.  He  has  served  in  other  Church  assignments,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  Stake  and  Manhattan  Ward,  where  he  was  a 
bishop,  a  member  of  the  high  council,  and  president  and  then  pa- 
triarch of  the  stake.  Several  years  ago  Brother  Bennion  was  retired 
in  New  York  as  vice  president  and  managing  director  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute.  He  had  entered  the  institute  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  army  engineer.  Brother  Bennion  and  his 
wife,  Marion  Morris  Cannon,  reside  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Monument  Park  Stake  where  Brother  Bennion  serves  as 
patriarch. 


have  said  that  if  the  hearts  of  the  children  are  not 
turned  to  their  fathers,  the  whole  earth  will  be  ut- 
terly wasted  at  His  coming. 

By  the  mouth  of  another  prophet,  speaking  of 
baptisms  for  the  dead  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  He 
said  "...  And  if  you  do  not  these  things  at  the  end 
of  the  appointment  ye  shall  be  rejected  as  a  church, 
with  your  dead,  saith  the  Lord  your  God."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants   124:32.) 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  did  not  foresee 
and  fully  realize  that  the  faithful  Latter-day  Saints 
would  be  called  upon  for  many  labors  to  fill  their 
waking  hours  and  tax  their  energies?  Are  we  to 
assume  that  our  all-wise  Heavenly  Father  overesti- 
mated the  capabilities  of  His  sons  and  daughters? 
Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  and  more  in  line 
with  the  experience  of  His  servants  throughout  all 
dispensations  to  conclude  that,  since  the  Lord  has 
charged  us  with  the  mission,  He  will  make  us  equal 
to  the  task  if  we  undertake  the  labor  with  our  might, 
mind,  and  strength? 

I  believe  that  productive  genealogical  research 
by  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  greatly  increased  if  each 
member  over  12  years  of  age,  but  particularly  each 
adult  member,  will  take  the  following  steps  with 
full  purpose  of  doing  what  he  reasonably  can  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work: 

(1)  Make  a  thorough  and  honest  examination  of 
his  time  in  the  course  of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
and  a  year,  to  determine  what  he  is  now  doing 
with  that   time. 

(2)  Make  a  fair,  hard-headed  and  unflinching 
appraisal  of  how  much  of  this  spare  time  could  rea- 
sonably be  devoted  to  genealogical  research.  Of 
course,  final  judgment  on  the  use  of  time  will  be  made 
by  the  Great  Judge;  and  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to 
look  at  the  whole  question  through  His  eyes  to 
strike  a  good  overall  balance.  As  our  hymn  says, 
"Why  should  we  think  to  earn  a  great  reward,  if  we 
now  shun  the  fight?" 

(3)  Look  with  a  searching  eye  for  reasonable 
opportunities  to  devote  spare  time  to  research  work. 
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(4)  Within  reason,  make  opportunities  for  re- 
search work;  for  example,  when  traveling  on  vacation 
or  business  extend  the  time  or  alter  the  route  to 
visit  places  where  genealogical  information  valuable 
to  him  may  be  had;  and  then  put  in  some  hours  or 
days  of  searching. 

(5)  Look  for  opportunities  to  engage  the  spare 
time  of  sons  and  daughters  in  their  middle  teens  in 
specific  genealogical  research. 

(6)  Prepare  to  make  the  most  of  research  time. 
An  hour  or  so  can  produce  valuable  information  to 
the  searcher  armed  with  good  starting  and  guiding 
information.  A  whole  day  of  searching  can  be  frit- 
tered away  for  lack  of  advance  preparation. 

Some  opportunities  come  unannounced;  others 
send  word  ahead.  More  often  they  are  made  by 
sound,  careful,  advance  preparation  and  planning. 
As  a  rule,  only  those  who  are  alert  recognize  oppor- 
tunities before  they  are  past,  and  only  those  who 
are  prepared  and  able  can  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  mother  whose  children  have  grown  up,  and 
the  retired  worker,  may  have  more  opportunity  for 
research;  but  new  abilities,  and  adjustments  that 


permit  long  and  steady  genealogical  research,  do  not 
come  easily  to  the  average  older  person  who  is  not 
already  practiced  in  the  work. 

In  the  future,  to  the  extent  that  sources  of  gen- 
ealogical information  are  made  more  accessible  to 
members  throughout  the  Church,  and  to  the  extent 
the  records  are  made  more  readable  and  are  indexed 
and  searching  may  otherwise  be  made  more  simple 
and  rapid,  the  amount  of  accurate  genealogical  in- 
formation that  can  be  gathered  per  dollar  of  expense 
and  per  hour  of  searching  time  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Such  developments  will  give  greater 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  the  already  busy 
Latter-day  Saint  to  find  and  devote  more  time  and 
means  for  research  work. 

Let  us  hope  these  developments  will  come  as  fast 
as  practicable.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  prepara- 
tion we  can  make  for  tomorrow's  opportunities  to 
gather  genealogical  information  is  to  make  the  most 
of  today's  opportunities.  The  Lord  in  the  parable 
gave  more  talents  to  those  who  made  good  use  of 
what  they  had.     He  took  away  the  unused  talent. 
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and  strength.  This  is  why  man  must  serve  his  Crea- 
tor in  the  same  way.  Such  a  religious  life  is  possible 
to  all;  and  it  is  possible  to  all  because  it  is  an  ex- 
perience and  not  a  theory,  an  experience  of  the  entire 
man. 

A  seeker  after  truth  once  said  to  the  great  Blaise 
Pascal:  "I  wish  I  had  your  creed,  then  I  would  have 
your  life."  Pascal  replied,  "Live  my  life,  and  you 
will  have  my  creed."  This  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  what  the  Saviour  meant  when  He  said,  "If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine. .  .  ."  (John  7:17.)  This  is  the  solution  for 
all  who  are  having  trouble  with  their  faith  and  re- 
ligion. For  where  experiment  is  the  method  of 
science,  experience  is  the  method  of  religion. 

And  yet  today  we  are  still  trying  to  teach  religion 
like  other  subjects,  and  this  is  not  possible.  We  may 
teach  the  truth  about  religion,  but  we  cannot  teach 
religion;  for  religion  is  something  that  has  to  be  ex- 
perienced. It  is  action.  It  is  life.  It  is  concerned 
with  righteous  conduct,  and  righteousness  is  the 
secret  of  right  relations  between  God  and  man  and 
man  and  man.  It  is  something  that  can  never  be 
comprehended  as  an  idea  or  a  theological  explana- 
tion. 


(Concluded  from  page  151.) 

Many  present-day  philosophies  of  religion  can  be 
truthfully  classified  as  "balcony"  or  "ivory-tower"  re- 
ligions. Such  types  glorify  religious  knowledge 
(theology)  at  the  cost  of  religious  action.  Ritual  is 
often  substituted  by  them  for  personal  commitment 
to  God.  They  appear  not  to  be  interested  in  men, 
only  in  problems  about  men.  They  are  dogmatists 
who  pigeonhole  religious  knowledge  (theology).  They 
are  apocalyptists  who  have  no  interest  in  today,  but 
only  tomorrow.  Then  there  are  those  to  whom  reli- 
gion is  basically  emotional;  who  seek  emotion  for 
emotion's  sake;  and  this  emotion  is  never  trans- 
mitted into  action. 

William  James  wrote:  "He  who  lives  the  life  of 
religion,  however  narrowly,  is  a  better  servant  than 
he  who  merely  knows  about  it,  however  much."  And 
another  James  gave  his  support  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  understanding  of  religion  as  a  way  of  life,  by 
his  definition  of  religion:  "Pure  religion  and  unde- 
nted before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction.  ..."  (James 
1:27.) 
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Waste  places  in  the  Holy  Land  are  being  restored.  For  ex- 
ample in  picture  1,  we  see  new  settlers  getting  rid  of  field 
mice  before  planting.   Scene  2  shows  ditches  and  head  gates 


to  control  irrigation  water  needed  for  the  coming  crops.  In 
picture  3,  we  see  waist-high  grain  growing  in  once  desert 
land.  No.  4  shows  the  main  street  of  a  new  town  in  Israel. 


A  SECOND  GATHERING  PLACE 

by  Elder  LeGrand  Richards  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


When  Moroni  visited  Joseph  Smith  three  times 
during  the  night  and  again  the  next  morning,  prior 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel,  he  talked  of  many 
things  that  were  about  to  happen. 

Among  other  things,  he  quoted  from  Isaiah  11: 
11,  12  the  following: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to 
recover  the  remnant  of  his  people.  .  .  . 

And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and 
shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  to- 
gether the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth. 

Joseph  was  told  by  Moroni  that  this  prophecy 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  on  April  3,  1836,  Moses 
appeared  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  in  the  Kirtland  Temple  and  committed 
unto  them  the  keys  of  the  gathering  of  Israel  from 
the  four  parts  of  the  earth.  (See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 110:11.) 

The  gathering  of  Israel  has  been  one  of  the  great 
movements  in  this  Dispensation,  and  it  accounts  for 
so  many  Latter-day  Saints  being  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area.  But  what  has  the  Lord  done  in  gathering 
together  "the  dispersed  of  Judah"? 

We  should  recall  the  promise  made  to  Joseph 
of  a  new  land  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  which  we  know  to  be  the  land  of  America 
or  the  land  of  Joseph.  (See  Genesis  49:22-26;  Deu- 
teronomy 33:13-17.) 

All  the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  really  Israelites; 
nevertheless,  the  followers  of  Judah  are  mentioned 
all  through  the  scriptures  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
or  the  House  of  Judah,  while  those  who  are  asso- 


(For  Course  29,  lessons  of  June  30,  July  7  and  14,  "Gathering 
of  Israel,"  "How  Gathering  Is  Taking  Place,"  and  "Israel  in  the 
Latter  Days";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  October  20,  "The  Dispersing 
and  Gathering  of  Israel";  and  of  general  interest.) 


ciated  with  Joseph  and  his  sons  are  called  the  king- 
dom of  Israel. 

The  statement  of  Isaiah  quoted  above  indicates 
that  in  the  latter  days  there  would  be  a  gathering  of 
Israel  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
— two  separate  undertakings. 

The  Christian  world  has  not  yet  understood  that 
there  are  to  be  two  gathering  places:  One  for  Joseph 
and  his  followers  in  America,  the  land  of  Joseph; 
and  one  for  Judah  and  his  followers  in  the  Holy 
Land.  According  to  the  prophets,  the  land  of  Amer- 
ica was  given  to  Joseph  and  his  posterity;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is  to  be  the  land 
upon  which  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  be  built  in  the 
latter  days. 

After  two  thousand  years,  Judah  and  his  poster- 
ity are  now  being  gathered  back  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  the  Holy  Land.  The  Jewish  state  was  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
May  14,  1948;  and,  at  that  time,  the  land  was  a 
land  of  desolation.  But  great  were  the  promises  of 
the  Lord  through  His  prophets  pertaining  to  the 
regathering  of  the  seed  of  Judah  in  the  latter  days 
and  the  redemption  of  that  land.  The  Prophet 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  restoration  of  the  waste  places 
in  these  words: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  In  the  day  that  I  shall 
have  cleansed  you  from  all  your  iniquities  I  will  also 
cauce  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  and  the  wastes  shall 
be  builded. 

And  the  desolate  land  shall  be  tilled,  whereas  it 
lay  desolate  in  the  sight  of  all  that  passed  by. 

And  they  shall  say,  This  land  that  was  desolate 
is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden;  and  the  waste 
and  desolate  and  ruined  cities  are  become  fenced, 
and  are  inhabited. 

Then  the  heathen  that  are  left  round  about  you 
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shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  build  the  ruined  places, 
and  plant  that  that  was  desolate:  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it,  and  I  will  do  it.  (Ezekiel  36:33-36.) 

What  is  being  done  to  restore  the  waste  places  in 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  modern  miracle.  Truly  it  is  be- 
ginning to  look  like  "the  Garden  of  Eden."  Remem- 
ber Ezekiel's  statement: 

.  .  .  /  the  Lord  build  the  ruined  places,  and  plant 
that  that  was  desolate:  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it, 
and  I  will  do  it.  (Ezekiel  36:36.) 

In  his  book,  Behind  the  Silken  Curtain,  published 
in  1947,  Bartley  C.  Crum  relates  an  experience  when 
United  States  President  Harry  S  Truman  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  on 
Palestine.  The  committee  made  a  survey  of  dis- 
placed peoples  in  Europe  and  found  that  the  remain- 
ing Jews  (six  million  having  been  put  to  death  during 
World  War  II)  were  mostly  desirous  of  returning  to 
Palestine.  In  one  city,  for  instance,  a  poll  of  18,311 
displaced  Jews  was  taken  with  the  following  results: 
13  said  they  wished  to  remain  in  Europe;  17,712  said 
they  wished  to  go  to  Palestine;  and  hundreds  who 
had  been  asked  to  indicate  their  second  choice  if  they 
could  not  go  to  Palestine  answered,  "Crematorium." 

Mr.  Crum  further  states  that  Dr.  Chaim  Weis- 
man,  then  president  of  both  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine  and  the  World-Zionist  Organization  at 
Jerusalem,  said  that  it  was  a  "mystical  force"  work- 
ing with  the  Jews  that  was  returning  them  to  Pales- 
tine. 

We  understand,  of  course,  what  that  "mystical 
force"  is  because  Moses  returned  in  1836  and 
brought  the  keys  and  spirit  of  the  gathering  of  Israel 
and  the  return  of  Judah  to  his  promised  land. 

In  the  preface  of  my  book  Israel!  Do  You  Know? 
published  in  1954,  there  are  pictures  of  modern  de- 
velopments in  the  Holy  Land  and  statistics  on  the 
increased  activity  and  growth  there  in  all  endeavors. 
There  is  no  place  in  this  article  to  give  such  statis- 
tics; but  from  my  viewpoint,  what  has  happened 
there  is  a  modern  miracle  of  restoration  after  two 
thousand  years  of  desolation. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  bringing  quite  a  number  of  people  from  the 
House  of  Judah  into  the  Church.  We  show  them 
that  their  own  prophet  was  commanded  by  the  Lord 
to  keep  two  records  and  that  He  would  put  the 
record  of  Joseph  with  the  record  of  the  Jews  and 
make  them  one  in  His  hand,  and  we  show  them  that 
the  Lord  said  through  their  prophet: 

In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  come  together 
out  of  the  land  of  the  north  to  the  land  that  I  have 
given  for  an  inheritance  unto  your  fathers.  (Jeremiah 
3:18.) 


We  then  invite  them  not  to  delay,  that  the  House 
of  Judah  must  walk  with  the  House  of  Israel  not 
the  House  of  Israel  with  the  House  of  Judah;  and, 
of  course,  we  have  many  other  prophecies  to  bear 
out  this  thinking. 

Some  time  ago,  a  missionary  wrote  from  Cal- 
ifornia that  he  had  a  Jewish  lady  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Gospel,  and  she  said  she  would  like  to 
talk  to  a  Jewish  person  who  had  actually  joined  our 
Church.  We  had  none  living  in  her  locality  so  I  so- 
licited testimonies  from  a  few  converted  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  submit  to  her  and  had  a  tract  published,  "Why 
I  Joined  the  Mormon  Church"  by  Jewish  Converts. 
I  will  close  this  brief  article  by  quoting  a  few  state- 
ments of  testimony  from  these  converted  Jewish 
people. 

From  a  prominent  doctor: 

/  testify  to  you  that  Mormonism  is  the  only  true 
Church  upon  the  earth  today.  By  that,  I  mean  it 
has  divine  revelation,  has  the  authority  to  act  in 
God's  name  and  does  so  free  of  charge. 

From  an  industrial  designer  and  artist  whose 
grandfathers  were  both  Rabbis: 

This  humble  testimony  I  can  leave  with  you. 
Since  becoming  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  I  have  never  been  hap- 
pier. The  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  possess 
my  family  through  all  eternities  easily  compensates 
for  all  earthly  riches  or  scorn  by  relative  or  friend. 

From  a  prominent  attorney  at  law: 

After  a  great  deal  of  prayer  and  what  I  suppose 
is  called  soul  searching,  I  finally  applied  for  baptism 
into  the  Mormon  Church,  having  a  definite  feeling 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  I  thought  my 
former  life  was  happy,  and  I  am  sure  it  was;  but,  as 
I  have  tried  to  serve  the  Lord,  a  deep  and  abiding 
joy  has  come  into  my  life  that  makes  what  I  once 
thought  was  happiness  seem  pale  indeed. 

From  a  prominent  Jewish  woman,  a  graduate 
pharmacist: 

J  testify  to  my  people  that  this  is  indeed  the  true 
Church  and  all  those  who  will  humble  themselves  and 
go  down  into  the  waters  of  baptism  can  receive  that 
same  divine  testimony  and  conviction  as  I  have,  that 
this  is  truly  God's  "marvelous  work  and  a  wonder." 

In  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  a  man  who  had 
studied  to  become  a  Rabbi  attended  a  social  gather- 
ing one  night  where  a  man  who  conducted  the  same 
was  an  elder  in  our  Church.  He  sparkled  with  en- 
thusiasm. This  Jewish  man  watched  him  through 
the  evening;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  party,  he  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  "What  makes  you  so  happy?" 
The  man  replied,  "My  religion."  Then  he  said,  "Will 
you  teach  it  to  me?"  He  is  now  a  bishop  in  the 
Church. 
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THE  SCOUT 
WHO  RODE 
WITH  GOD... 


Ephraim  K.  Hanks  was  a  frontier  scout  who  was  equipped  with 
good  weapons,  a  bottle  of  consecrated  oil,  and  faith  in  God. 


rriALES  of  the  hardships  endured  by  Latter-day 
X  Saint  pioneers  as  they  traveled  west  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  by  wagon  train  form  on  epic  of  en- 
durance and  courage  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  great 
literature  of  the  world.  What  is  not  often  mentioned 
is  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  great  migration 
was  made  possible  by  a  handful  of  hardy,  brave, 
resourceful  men  who  stood  ready,  in  all  seasons  and 
weather  conditions,  to  lead  a  pioneer  train,  supply 
its  members  with  wild  meat,  deal  with  hostile  In- 
dians, or  ride  to  the  help  of  a  camp  in  distress.  These 
were  the  scouts — men  who  obeyed  the  Scout  Law 
long  before  the  great  Boy  Scout  organization  came 
into  existence. 

Among  those  heroes,  none  was  braver  than  Eph- 
raim K.  Hanks.  If  Brother  "Eph,"  as  his  friends 
called  him,  had  been  asked  which  of  the  twelve 
points  of  the  Scout  Law  he  would  put  first,  his  an- 
swer would  undoubtedly  have  been  "Reverence."  A 
man  who  rode  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  into  all 
the  perils  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great 
Plains — often  without  human  companions — he  could 
not  have  come  through  unharmed  if  he  had  really 
been  alone.  But  Eph  Hanks  was  never  all  alone. 
Filled  with  a  deep,  sincere  faith,  he  knew  that  his 
calling  was  of  God.  He  rode  by  faith,  and  God  rode 
with  him  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit. 

On  an  October  morning  in  1856,  the  Gerney 
Brown  family  must  have  been  puzzled  when  they 
heard  their  guest  of  the  night  stirring  about  in  his 
room  soon  after  midnight.  Thinking  that  perhaps 
he  might  be  ill,  they  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  must  go  back  to  Salt  Lake,"  he  answered. 


by  Ira  N.  Hay  ward' 


"There  is  a  handcart  company  out  on  the  plains 
that  needs  my  help." 

Since  their  guest  had  come  down  to  the  Brown 
home  on  Utah  Lake  only  the  day  before  to  catch 
a  load  of  fish  for  the  Salt  Lake  market,  the  Browns 
must  have  been  astonished  at  that  announcement. 
But  Brother  Eph  explained  that  three  times  during 
the  night  a  voice  had  called  his  name;  and  when  he 
had  answered  the  third  call,  it  had  said:  "That 
handcart  company  is  in  trouble.  Will  you  help  them 
out?" 

The  Browns,  too,  had  faith;  so  when  the  scout 
had  told  his  experience,  Brother  Brown  helped  him 
get  his  team  ready  while  Sister  Brown  got  breakfast 
for  him.  Before  he  left  they  put  warm  clothing  and 
a  sack  of  flour  into  his  wagon  for  the  distressed 
travelers.  As  Eph  entered  Salt  Lake  about  daylight 
next  morning,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  asking  him  to  find  the  com- 
pany and  help  them  all  he  could  until  rescue  parties 
could  reach  them. 

With  the  blessing  of  the  great  pioneer  Prophet 
upon  his  head,  Eph  set  out  in  a  light  wagon  filled 
with  supplies  into  the  mountains  that  lay  between 
him  and  his  destination.  But  the  blizzard  that  had 
trapped  the  Martin  Handcart  Company  was  sweep- 
ing through  the  mountains,  and  the  scout  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  wagon.  Riding  one  horse,  and  load- 
ing the  other  as  a  pack  animal,  he  went  on,  taking 


(For  Course  11,  lesson  of  June  30,  "The  Handcart  Companies";  for 
Course  7,  lessons  of  July  7,  August  11,  and  18,  "Mormon  Pioneers  upon 
the  Great  Plains,"  "The  Fight  against  Famine,"  and  "Handcart 
Companies  and  Stagecoach  Days";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  June  30, 
"A  Leader  Serves  His  Fellow  Men";  for  Course  13,  lessons  of  June 
2,  9,  and  16,  "Service";  and  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  August  18, 
"Spiritual   Gifts.") 


*Brother  Hayward  works  on  the  task  sub-committee  of  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Church  Coordinating  Council.  He  is  professor  emeri- 
tus of  English  at  Utah  State  University.  Brother  Hayward  received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  in  1924  and  the 
Ph.M.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1937.  He  and  his 
wife,  Dora  R.  Hayward,  have  three  children. 
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with  him  part  of  the  supplies — a  small  part  only, 
because  of  the  dangerous  road  ahead  of  him. 

Once  he  lost  his  way  in  the  blinding  storm;  and 
before  he  had  gone  far  off  the  road,  he  came  upon 
a  small  band  of  Indians  whom  he  persuaded — rather 
unwilling — to  guide  him.  But  he  soon  realized  that 
they,  too,  had  lost  their  way. 

Then  the  storm  stopped  temporarily,  and  he  was 
able  to  get  his  bearings  from  familiar  landmarks. 
Alone  again,  one  night  he  was  saved  from  possible 
freezing  when,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  prayer,  a 
buffalo  bull  suddenly  appeared  on  the  slope  above 
his  camp.  At  a  single  shot  from  Eph's  rifle,  the  bull 
fell  and  rolled  down  the  slope  into  the  hollow  where 
he  was  camped.  As  he  later  told  the  story  to  his- 
torian Andrew  Jenson: 

/  was  soon  busily  engaged  skinning  my  game, 
finishing  which,  I  spread  the  hide  on  the  snow  and 
placed  my  bed  upon  it.  I  next  prepared  supper, 
eating  tongue  and  other  choice  parts  of  the  animal 
I  had  killed,  to  my  heart's  content.  After  this  I 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  while  my  horses 
were   browsing  on   the  sagebrush. 

Next  morning  he  came  upon  a  herd  of  buffalo 
and  killed  a  young  cow.  Loaded  with  as  much  of 
the  meat  as  his  horses  could  carry,  he  rode  on,  and 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  he  saw  the  forlorn  camp 
of  the  Martin  company,  "a  black  streak  in  the  snow." 
That  night  the  famished  pioneers  had  meat  in  camp 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days.  Next  morning  Eph 
led  some  of  the  stronger  men  to  the  place  where  he 
had  killed  the  buffalo,  and  with  their  help  brought 
the  rest  of  the  carcass  into  camp.    He  adds: 

A  prophecy  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  brethren 
that  the  company  should  feast  on  buffalo  meat  when 
their  provisions  might  run  short;  my  arrival  in  their 
camp,  loaded  with  meat,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfillment  of  that  prediction;  but  only  the  beginning, 
as  I  afterwards  shot  and  killed  a  number  of  buffalo 
for  them  as  we  journeyed  along. 

But  Ephraim  Hanks  brought  more  than  food  to 
the  distressed  company.  In  all  his  travels,  the  faith- 
ful scout  was  never  without  his  bottle  of  consecrated 
oil.  Once  again,  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words  how 
he  brought  life  and  spiritual  strength  to  Saints  whose 
faith  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  cruel  tragedy 
which  overtook  them  on  their  way  to  Zion: 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  the 
handcart  camp,  a  woman  crying  aloud  passed  the 
campfire  where  I  was  sitting.  Wondering  what  was 
the  matter,  my  natural  impulse  led  me  to  follow  her. 
She  went  straight  to  Daniel  Tyler's  wagon,  where 
she  told  the  heart-rending  story  of  her  husband  be- 
ing at  the  point  of  death;  and  in  pleading  tones  she 
asked  Elder  Tyler  to  come  and  administer  to  him. 

This  good  brother,  tired  and  weary  as  he  was 


after  pulling  handcarts  all  day,  had  just  retired  for 
the  night  and  was  a  little  reluctant  in  getting  up; 
but  on  this  earnest  solicitation  he  soon  arose,  and 
we  both  followed  the  woman  to  the  tent  in  which 
we  found  the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  her  husband. 

On  seeing  him,  Elder  Tyler  remarked,  "I  cannot 
administer  to  a  dead  man."  Brother  Tyler  requested 
me  to  stay  and  lay  out  the  supposedly  dead  brother, 
while  he  returned  to  his  wagon  to  seek  that  rest 
which  he  needed  so  much.  I  immediately  stepped 
back  to  the  campfire  where  several  of  the  brethren 
were  sitting  and  addressing  myself  to  Elders  Grant, 
Kimball,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  said:  "Will  you 
boys  do  just  as  I  tell  you?"  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative. 

We  then  went  to  work  and  built  a  fire  near  the 
tent  which  I  and  Elder  Tyler  had  just  visited;  next 
we  warmed  some  water  and  washed  the  dying  man, 
whose  name  was  Blair,  from  head  to  foot.  I  then 
anointed  him  with  consecrated  oil  .  .  .  after  which 
we  laid  hands  on  him  and  commanded  him  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  breathe  and  live.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  The  man  who  was  dead  to  all 
appearances  immediately  began  to  breathe,  sat  up 
in  his  bed,  and  commenced  to  sing  a  hymn. 

His  wife,  unable  to  control  her  feeling  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  ran  through  the  camp  exclaiming:  "My 
husband  was  dead,  but  is  now  alive.  Praised  be  the 
name  of  God.  The  man  who  brought  the  buffalo 
meat  has  healed  him." 

This  circumstance  caused  a  general  excitement 
in  the  whole  camp,  and  many  of  the  drooping  spirits 
began  to  take  fresh  courage  from  that  very  hour. 
After  this  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  was  de- 
voted to  waiting  on  the  sick.  "Come  to  me,"  "Help 
me"  "Please  administer  to  my  sick  wife,"  or  "My 
dying  child,"  were  some  of  the  requests  that  were 
made  of  me  almost  hourly  for  some  time  after  I  had 
joined  the  immigrants;  and  I  spent  days  going  from 
tent  to  tent  administering  to  the  sick. 

Truly  the  Lord  was  with  me  and  others  of  His 
servants  who  labored  faithfully  together  with  me 
in  that  day  of  trial  and  suffering.  The  result  of  this 
our  labor  of  love  certainly  redounded  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  a  kind  and  merciful  God.  In  scores  of 
instances,  when  we  administered  to  the  sick  and 
rebuked  the  diseases  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sufferers  would  rally  at  once;  they  were 
healed  almost  instantly.  I  believe  I  administered  to 
several  hundreds  in  a  single  day;  and  I  could  give 
names  of  many  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  power 
of  God. 

The  story  of  Ephraim  K.  Hanks  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  faith,  endurance,  and  courage.  Put  together 
by  two  of  his  descendants  in  the  book,  Scouting  for 
the  Mormons  on  the  Great  Frontier,  it  is  a  moving 
narrative  full  of  incidents  to  stir  the  hearts  of  all 
who  love  the  lore  of  our  pioneer  past.  Boys  thrill 
to  incidents  of  almost  incredible  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness. But  above  all  there  is  the  sublime 
faith  of  a  man  who  knew  that  this  latter-day  work 
is  truly  the  work  of  God,  and  that  they  who  engage 
in  it  whole-heartedly  never  travel  alone. 
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A  Love  that 
the  grave  could 

not  bury 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  account  is  shared  with  us 
by  Dr.  Reed  H.  Bradford.  It  came  to  him  from  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  woman  who  had  recently  lost  her  husband  through 
death.    Her  husband's  name  has  been  changed  here. 

I  feel  better  now,  but  it  took  some  time  for  me 
to  get  used  to  death's  realty.  When  John  passed 
away  some  weeks  ago,  I  felt  deep  down  that  it  was 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  he  go.  He  had 
suffered  a  long  time.  We  had  given  him  the  benefit 
of  the  best  medical  care  we  could  find.  We  had 
fasted  and  prayed  and  asked  that  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  be  done.  The  elders  who  admin- 
istered to  him  were  men  of  great  faith  and  integrity, 
but  they  did  not  promise  John  that  he  would 
recover. 

Many  asked  why  such  a  good  man  had  to  suffer. 
I  could  not  give  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  both  grew  through  it  all.  We  learned  more  of 
the  meaning  of  the  statement:  "If  thou  are  called 
to  pass  through  tribulation,  ...  if  the  billowing 
surge  conspire  against  thee  .  .  .  and  all  the  elements 
combine  to  hedge  up  the  way,  .  .  .  know  thou,  my 
son,  that  all  these  things  shall  give  thee  experience, 
and  shall  be  for  thy  good.  The  Son  of  Man  hath 
descended  below  them  all.  Art  thou  greater  than 
He?"  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  122:5,  7,  8.) 

One  afternoon,  some  time  after  he  had  gone,  I 
walked  in  the  woods  to  a  favorite  spot  we  called 
our  own.  I  wanted  to  think  about  John  and  what 
he  meant  to  me,  and  about  how  I  would  adjust  my 
life  now  that  he  was  gone.  The  scent  of  lilacs  was 
in  the  air,  and  a  soft  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the 
aspens.  The  towering  mountains  lifted  my  gaze 
skyward,  and  I  remember  thinking  how  fortunate  it 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  June  16,  "Marriage  for  Eternity";   for 
those  married  and  contemplating  marriage;  and  for  families.) 


was  that  this  experience  had  come  to  me  in  the 
springtime. 

My  mind  went  back  to  our  first  meeting.  I  re- 
membered the  good  feeling  I  had  in  being  with  him. 
Then,  and  ever  since  then,  I  knew  that  he  respected 
me,  that  he  was  sensitive  to  my  feelings,  my  opin- 
ions, my  decisions,  and  my  womanhood.  It  came  to 
me  that  it  was  the  nature  of  our  relationship  to 
each  other  that  made  our  mutual  adjustment  so 
natural. 

I  had  listened  to  some  of  my  friends  who  ex- 
perienced considerable  anxiety  at  the  time  of  their 
marriages,  wondering  how  they  would  get  along 
with  their  husbands.  Others,  while  blissful  during 
courtship  and  honeymoon,  found  distressing  prob- 
lems in  marriage  which  changed  their  bliss  to  sor- 
row. But  this  had  never  been  true  with  us.  Of 
course,  we  saw  things  differently  at  times,  but  we 
found  reasonable  and  kind  ways  to  discuss  those 
differences.  There  was  a  sensitive  line  in  our  rela- 
tionship which  we  never  crossed.  To  have  crossed 
it  by  raising  one's  voice  or  making  false  accusations 
or  pouting,  would  have  done  real  injury  to  the 
relationship.  He  once  said  to  me,  "How  can  one  hurt 
the  feelings  of  someone  he  loves?" 

I  see  clearly  now  how  this  respect  was  central  to 
our  love.  As  I  examined  our  lives  in  retrospect,  I 
saw  clearly  how  he  had  been  aware  of  this  in  every- 
thing he  did.  John  exercised  the  priesthood  in  our 
home,  not  in  a  spirit  of  unjust  dominion  or  compul- 
sion but  rather  with  a  sensitive  understanding,  con- 
cern, and  spirituality.  He  presided,  but  he  always 
was  thinking  of  each  of  us  when  decisions  were  to 
be  made.  I  never  remember  any  important  meet- 
ing that  ever  came  up  that  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views. 

He  said  once  that  he  thought  we  should  under- 
stand the  "presidency  principle"  in  our  home.  "A 
member  of  the  presidency  does  preside,"  he  said, 
"but  he  should  consider  the  views  of  the  other 
members;  and,  if  possible,  they  all  should  strive  to 
reach  an  agreement." 

Our  discussions,  I  am  sure,  helped  each  of  us  to 
grow.  He  always  listened  honestly  to  me  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  understand  my  views.  Truly,  the 
"doctrine  of  the  priesthood"  distilled  upon  our  souls 
as  the  "dews  from  heaven." 

Many  individuals  have  difficulty  with  their  in- 
laws. Mothers  and  fathers  sometimes  continue  to 
try  to  make  decisions  for  their  married  children.  We 
experienced  some  of  this  in  our  own  marriage.  John 
would  always  listen  to  my  parents  even  though  he 
disagreed  with  some  of  their  opinions  and  with  their 
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attempt  to  assume  authority  which  was  not  theirs, 
but  he  never  became  unduly  upset.  From  him,  I 
learned  to  reject  an  idea  without  rejecting  the  per- 
son. He  also  taught  me  that  one  could  love  many 
people  at  the  same  time:  his  mate,  his  children,  and 
his  parents. 

The  nature  of  his  love  for  each  was  different,  as 
were  its  attendant  privileges.  But,  in  its  own  way, 
each  love  was  intense  and  real.  Some  husbands  un- 
consciously operate  from  a  superior-inferior  relation- 
ship with  their  wives  with  regard  to  money  matters. 
The  wives  receive  the  amount  of  money  which  their 
husbands  independently  decide  to  "give"  them.  We 
always  discussed  our  values  together  and  decided 
upon  the  things  for  which  we  would  spend  our 
money. 

We  decided  early  that  we  would  agree  upon  the 
methods  of  rearing  our  children.  I  never  remember 
John  ever  disagreeing  with  me  over  the  way  I  dis- 
ciplined any  child  in  front  of  that  child.  He  always 
waited  until  we  were  alone  to  discuss  any  disagree- 
ments. He  wanted  our  children  to  think  of  us  as 
one  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  in  our  attitude  toward 
them. 

Do  you  see  what  I  am  trying  to  say?  I  love  John 
because  his  respect  and  love  helped  me  and  our 
children  to  fulfill  our  potentialities  as  children  of 
our  Heavenly  Father.  The  night  he  died  I  knelt 
down  and  thanked  my  Heavenly  Father  for  him.  My 
soul,  though  filled  with  sorrow,  found  a  new  peace. 
I  had  always  been  grateful  that  we  were  married  for 
eternity;  but,  at  that  moment,  I  was  most  grateful 
of  all.  For  a  while,  a  heavy  blanket  of  gloom  was 
pressing  down  upon  me.  I  felt  numb  and  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  involve  myself  in  meaningful  living, 
but  I  kept  trying.  My  feelings  can,  perhaps,  be 
summarized  best  by  two  poets. 

William  Cartwright  said: 

There  are  two  births;  the  one  when  light  first 
strikes  the  new  awaken' d  sense:  The  other  when 
two  souls  unite,  and  we  must  count  our  life  from 
thence:  When  you  loved  me  and  I  loved  you  then 
both  of  us  were  born  anew. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  said: 

/  love  thee  with  the  breath,  smiles,  tears,  of  all 
my  life! — and,  if  God  choose,  I  shall  but  love  thee 
better  after  death. 
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Prayer. 

Hymn:  "Improve  the  Shining  Moments,"  Hymns — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  73. 

Discussion:  What  each  family  member  learned  in  his 
last  Sunday  School  class,  and  how  he  will  apply  it 
in  his  life. 

Musical  Number. 

Lesson:  "A  Love  That  the  Grave  Could  Not  Bury." 
Let  each  member  of  the  family  examine  the  na- 
ture of  his  relationship  with  each  other  member  of 
the  family.  Do  family  members  address  each  other 
with  the  same  consideration  they  would  use  with 
the  bishop  or  some  other  person  they  respect?  Does 
each  say  "please"  when  he  wishes  something  done 
by  a  family  member  and  "thank  you"  when  it  has 
been  done?  Do  we  feel  that  this  is  "our"  home? 
Do  we  enjoy  doing  things  together  as  a  family? 

Perhaps  the  family  might  adopt  some  activity  in 
which  they  would  try  to  emphasize  the  points  im- 
plied by  the  above  questions.  For  example,  if  fam- 
ily members  are  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  kindly 
to  each  other  as  much  as  they  should,  perhaps  this 
might  be  something  to  which  serious  attention 
should  be  given  over  a  period  of  time.  We  live  in  a 
busy  world.  Perhaps  family  members  could  think 
of  something  they  could  do  together  that  would 
bring  real  enjoyment  to  all.  Such  thinking  might 
include  a  number  of  different  activities.  One  fam- 
ily discovered  a  real  joy  in  reading  scriptures  to- 
gether. 

The  family  is  an  eternal  organization;  and,  if  we 
have  found  real  joy  in  living  in  it  here  upon  the 
earth,  think  how  great  our  joy  will  be  in  the  life 
to  come. 

Hymn:  "I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Lives,"  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  17;  Hymns — No.  95. 

Activity:  Present  the  flannelboard  story  on  prayer, 
discussing  its  usefulness  and  application  to  family 
living. 

Hymn:  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sincere  Desire,"  Hymns 
—No.  220. 

Prayer. 
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His  first 
Missionary 
Companion 


Soon  the  plane  is  high  in  the  sky,  and  Walt  is 
on  his  way  to  the  mission  field.  As  he  looks  out  of 
the  window,  he  marvels  at  the  beauty  and  serenity 
of  all  creation  that  lies  below.  Never  before  has  he 
seen  such  a  glorious  sight.  His  thoughts  quite 
naturally  turn  with  gratitude  to  his  Creator.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  will  be  in  the  service  of  Him 
whose  handiwork  he  now  looks  upon  with  great 
reverence. 

Walt's  thoughts  go  back  to  Howard  Barton's 
homecoming.  Howard's  face  had  been  radiant  and 
his  eyes  had  reaffirmed  the  testimony  he  had  born 
with  conviction  when  he  said,  "Brothers  and  sisters, 
these  last  two  years  have  been  the  happiest  two  years 
of  my  life.  I  thank  my  Father  in  heaven  for  the 
opportunity  He  has  given  me  of  serving  Him  in  the 
mission  field.  To  be  in  His  service  brings  a  peace 
and  joy  that  can  be  experienced  in  no  other  way." 

Walt  wonders  if  he  will  ever  be  able  to  bear  such 
a  testimony.  Will  his  mission  be  the  happiest  two 
years  of  his  life? 

Almost  unconsciously  he  opens  The  Book  of 
Mormon  on  his  lap  and  begins  to  read.  Soon  he  is 
a  self-appointed  companion  to  Alma.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  Alma  is  bearing  a  testimony  much  like  the 
one  Howard  had  borne: 

.  .  .  /  have  labored  without  ceasing,  that  I  might 
bring  souls  unto  repentance;  that  I  might  bring  them 
to  taste  of  the  exceeding  joy  of  which  I  did  taste; 
that  they  might  also  be  born  of  God,  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yea,  and  now  behold,  O  my 
son,  the  Lord  doth  give  me  exceeding  great  joy  in 
the  fruit  of  my  labors.  (Alma  36:24,  25.) 

Walt  finds  Alma  has  been  appointed  the  Chief 
Judge.  Dissension  develops  in  the  land  until  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  Alma  to  lead  his  armies  against 
the  Amlicites.  During  the  course  of  the  battles,  Alma 
and  Amlici  come  face  to  face  with  drawn  swords. 


(For  Course  15,  lessons  of  July  on  Alma  and  missionary  work; 
for  Course  9,  lesson  of  June  23,  "A  Leader  Shares  the  Gospel";  for 
Course  29,  lessons  of  July  21  and  28,  "The  Coming  of  Elias"  and  "A 
Voice  of  Warning";  for  Course  13,  lessons  of  July  28  and  August  4, 
"How  the  Gospel  Spreads";  and  for  Course  11,  lessons  of  July  28  and 
August  11,  "Missionary  Efforts  and  Their  Results"  and  "The  Present 
Missionary   System.") 
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Walt  expects  that  Alma  will  pray  (anyone  would  in 
this  situation);  but  he  can  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
as  he  reads  the  prayer:  "...  0  Lord,  have  mercy 
and  spare  my  life,  that  I  may  be  an  instrument  in 
thy  hands  to  save  and  preserve  this  people."  (Alma 
2:30.) 

This  great  servant  of  God  prayed  for  his  own 
safety  only  to  be  of  service  to  others.  Perhaps  this 
was  one  key  to  Alma's  success.  He  was  completely 
dedicated  in  taking  the  preserving  message  of  Jesus 


\ 


Christ  to  others.  "How  dedicated  am  I?"  asks  Walt. 
Am  I  on  my  way  to  the  mission  field  because  I  have 
an  earnest  concern  for  the  souls  of  men  or  am  I  going 
just  to  please  Mom  and  Dad,  or  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment that  might  come  if  I   didn't   go?"  Without 
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I  As  the  aircraft  sped  Walt  toward  his  mission,  he  opened  his 
Book  of  Mormon  and  read  about  Alma,  another  missionary. 
Walt  read  how  Alma  with  his  sword  drawn  prepared  to  de- 
fend his  people  against  the  attacking  Amlicites.  Suddenly 
Alma  met  Amlici,  the  opposing  leader  in  combat.  Alma 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  his  life  so  he  could  save  his  people. 


by  Marshall  T.  Burton 


proper  motives  Alma  would  not  have  been  success- 
ful, and  without  proper  motives  all  the  Walts  and 
Marys  will  not  be  successful  either.  Yes,  all  of  us 
who  desire  to  be  successful  missionaries  must  feel 
as  the  sons  of  Mosiah: 

Now  they  were  desirous  that  salvation  should  be 
declared  to  every  creation,  for  they  could  not  bear 
that  any  human  soul  should  perish;  yea,  even  the 
very  thoughts  that  any  soul  should  endure  endless 
torment  did  cause  them  to  quake  and  tremble.  (Mo- 
siah 28:3.) 

As  Walt  continues  to  read,  he  finds  Alma's  desire 
to  serve  God  and  the  people  so  great  that  he  gives 
up  his  position  as  Chief  Judge  so  that  he  can  preach 
the  Gospel.  Walt  now  feels  just  a  little  ashamed. 
He  had  not  wanted  to  interrupt  his  schooling  for  two 
years. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  Alma's  success  was  because 
he  placed  God's  work  first.  Alma  considered  all  else 
as  being  secondary  even  though  he  sat  in  judgment 
over  a  great  people. 

Walt  is  beginning  to  gain  some  insights  into  the 
happiness  to  which  Alma  and  Howard  had  referred. 
It  is  the  result  of  hard  work,  service,  and  sacrifice. 
Apparently  it  is  independent  of  entertainment, 
money,  and  worldly  things.  It  is  rather  something 
deep,  lasting,  and  satisfying.  Walt  had  not  really 
experienced  this  before.  He  now  realizes  that  if  he 
is  to  be  successful  he  must  forget  about  himself  and 
his  homecoming  address.  He  must  be  like  Alma  of 
old  and  lose  himself  in  helping  others  find  them- 
selves and  their  God.  But  is  he  willing  to  pay  the 
i,  price? 

V  Anxiously  his  eyes  return  to  the  printed  page. 
Alma  is  speaking.  Many  men  have  stood  before  the 
people  to  preach  a  sermon,  but  there  is  something 
different  about  Alma.  He  speaks  with  piercing  con- 
viction, and  it  seems  to  Walt  as  though  Alma  is 
speaking  directly  to  him. 

And  now  behold,  I  ask  of  you,  my  brethren  of 
the  church,  have  ye  spiritually  been  born  of  God? 
Have  ye  received  his  image  in  your  countenances? 
Have  ye  experienced  this  mighty  change  in  your 
hearts?  .  .  .  Have  ye  walked,  keeping  yourselves 
blameless  before  God?  (Alma  5:14,  27.) 

Walt's  mind  quickly  returns  to  the  day  of  his 
confirmation.     He  was  given  the  Holy   Ghost;  at 


least,  the  ordinance  had  been  performed.  Had  he 
really  taken  advantage  of  the  great  blessing  that  had 
been  pronounced  upon  his  head?  Had  he  been  born 
again  or  had  he  experienced  any  change  of  heart? 
Yes,  this  was  the  secret  of  Alma's  and  Howard's  joy. 
They  had  received  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  gave  them  the  peace  of  which  Jesus  spake  when 
he  said: 

Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you: 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  .  .  .  (John 
14:27.) 

In  the  mission  field  they  had  experienced  a  joy 
that  is  unique  to  those  who  pattern  their  lives  after 
Christ  and  take  upon  them  His  image  by  being  true 
to  His  covenants.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  mission 
field,  but  is  often  found  there. 

Walt  now  earnestly  desires  to  have  the  assurance 
of  Alma.  Again  he  searches.  His  new  companion 
gives  him  the  answer: 

.  .  .  And  how  do  ye  suppose  that  I  know  of  their 
surety? 

Behold,  I  say  unto  you  they  are  made  known 
unto  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Behold,  I  have 
fasted  and  prayed  many  days  that  I  might  know 
these  things  of  myself.  .  .  .  (Alma  5:45,  46.) 

Yes,  Alma  had  given  the  secrets  that  could  make 
the  next  two  years  the  happiest  two  years  of  Walt's 
life.  What  a  wonderful  friend  and  companion  Walt 
has  found!  He  resolves  to  follow  Alma's  example. 

The  next  two  years  pass  so  rapidly  that  Walt 
has  to  pinch  himself  the  night  of  his  homecoming. 
Is  he  really  home  already?  The  whole  experience 
seems  no  longer  than  a  pleasant  night's  rest. 

Still  somewhat  reflective,  Walt  arises  to  speak. 
His  face  is  radiant  and  he  speaks  with  conviction  as 
he  says: 

"While  on  the  plane  going  to  the  mission  field,  the 
Lord  introduced  me  to  one  of  the  greatest  mission- 
aries of  all  times.  His  name  was  Alma.  I  wish  I 
had  met  him  much  sooner  than  I  did.  I  would  en- 
courage all  of  you  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
He  expressed  my  feeling  exactly  when  he  said:  '.  .  . 
I  do  not  glory  of  myself,  but  I  glory  in  that  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded  me;  yea,  and  this  is  my 
glory,  that  perhaps  I  may  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  bring  some  soul  to  repentance;  and 
this  is  my  joy.'  (Alma  29:9.)  Yes,  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  happiest 
two  years  of  my  life." 


Library  File  Reference :  Alma  the  Younsrer. 
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THE  QUEST  FOR 

BEAUTY 


A    person   perceives   what   he    trains   himself    to    perceive.l 
The  skilled  musician  hears  sounds  in  nature   that  escape 
others;    the    sensitive    artist    sees    beauties    that    no    other 
sees.    Here  a  group   is  assembled  for  the   unveiling  of  a 
sculptured  work.    Each  will   have  a   different   experience. 


SHOULD  there  be  a  quest  for  beauty?  Should  we 
strive  to  experience  more  beauty  in  our  everyday 
lives  than  we  now  do?  What  do  we  really  know 
about  beauty?  What  part  does  beauty  play  in  our 
feelings;  in  our  general  well-being;  in  the  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  moral  strengths  we  develop? 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  article  in  the 
"Quest"  series  provided  by  The  Instructor  dealt  with 
the  quest  for  knowledge.  Whether  we  find  a  thing 
beautiful  or  not  depends  largely  on  what  we  know 
about  it.  At  times  we  consider  something  to  have 
no  importance  simply  because  we  are  not  adequately 
informed  about  it.  We  are  not  likely  to  spend  time, 
energy,  or  money  on  anything  we  think  unimportant. 

The  Brigham  Young  University  "College  Song" 
declares  that  "the  head,  the  heart,  the  hand,  united, 
must  be  true."  If  we  let  the  head  represent  knowl- 
edge, the  heart  feeling,  and  the  hand  action  or  be- 
havior, we  discover  a  comforting  analogy  between 
the  search  for  values  (truth  through  logic,  goodness 
through  ethics,  and  beauty  through  aesthetics)  and 
the  declaration  of  the  song  that  man  must  develop 
himself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Man's  indispensable, 
many-sided  development  can  be  represented  by  a 
triangle  labeled  according  to  the  particular  point  of 
view  from  which  we  begin,  as  follows: 


ETHICS 


HAND 


Aesthetics  is  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  is 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  beauty,  and  with  the 
relation  between  art  and  life.  According  to  a  popu- 
lar dictionary,  beauty  is  "that  quality  or  aggregate 
of  qualities  in  a  thing  that  gives  pleasure  to  the 
senses,  or  pleasurably  exalts  the  mind  or  spirit."  As 
such,  it  would  refer  to  any  physical,  moral,  or  spirit- 
ual loveliness. 

Our  practical  American  philosopher,  John  Dewey, 
who  did  much  to  enlighten  us  about  beauty,  said  it 
is  "that  which  touches  the  heart  or  emotions  as  be- 
ing a  pleasing  experience." 

Professor  Van  Meter  Ames  talked  about  beauty 
as  "that  which  is  sought,  as  it  appears  in  imagina- 
tion," and  pointed  out  further  that  it  is  always  a 
human  creation;  that  is,  it  does  not  objectively  and 


BEHAVIOR 


ACTION 


(For  Course  27,  lesson  of  August  18,  "Improvement  Is  Always 
Possible";  for  Course  24,  lesson  of  October  20,  "Home  Atmosphere"; 
and   for  general   reading.) 
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concretely  exist  anywhere  except  in  the  human  spirit 
or  mind. 

Two  persons,  exposed  to  the  same  stimuli,  do 
not  have  identical  experiences.  Thus,  one  may  feel 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  while  the  other 
does  not  sense  that  quality  in  his  experience  at  all. 
Therefore,  "beauty"  emphasizes  that  which  results 
in  the  viewer's  or  listener's  mind  rather  than  that 
which  inheres  in  the  work  of  art  or  beauty  of  nature 
which  stimulated  the  aesthetic  experience  in  ques- 
tion. 

Herbert  Read,  another  great  name  in  the  study 
of  art  and  beauty,  recognizing  the  almost  universal 
human  love  of  form  and  order,  said  that  "beauty  is  a 
unity  of  formal  relations  among  our  sense  patterns." 

The  Aesthetic  Experience 

It  used  to  be  assumed  that  man  had  a  special 
faculty,  called  taste,  with  which  to  appreciate  beauty. 
It  was  further  assumed  that  artists,  all  the  creators 
of  art  works  that  give  us  opportunity  to  experience 
beauty,  were  possessed  of  a  strange  power,  called 
genius,  which  enabled  them  to  create  beauty.  In  our 
day  hardly  anyone  who  has  given  aesthetics  any 
thought  at  all  would  still  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  specific  faculties  or  powers.  There  still  are, 
however,  many  persons  who  believe  that  they  are 
unable  to  appreciate  beauty  in  nature  or  in  man- 
made  art  works  as  much  as  a  normal  person  should, 
because  by  nature  they  lack  the  necessary  taste  or 
whatever  that  special  quality  should  be  called.  While 
it  is  true  that  none  of  us  was  born  with  a  fully  de- 
veloped taste  for  any  specific  thing,  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  normal  person  was  born  without  the  capa- 
city to  develop  specific  tastes,  provided  that  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  their  development. 

The  aesthetic  experience  is  that  experience  in 
which  an  aesthetic  subject  (spectator  or  listener) 
comes  in  contact  with  an  aesthetic  object  (art  work 
or  natural  beauty)  and  thereby  becomes  aware  of 
a  pleasing  sensation.  The  whole  man,  the  entire 
psycho-physical  organism,  is  involved  in  aesthetic 
experience.  It  cannot  be  had  by  exercising  just  one 
specific  "faculty." 

From  time  to  time  man  becomes  aware  of  certain 
needs  and  desires.  An  experience  which  satisfies  any 
felt  need  or  desire  is  beautiful.  Any  situation  or 
event  that  is  recalled  or  anticipated  with  deep  satis- 
faction or  longing,  because  it  answered  or  answers  to 
felt  needs  or  desires,  should  be  regarded  as  beautiful. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  aesthetic  experience. 


A  person  who  tries  through  his  work  to  produce 
beauty  in  any  field  is  an  artist,  for  the  use  of 
intelligence  and  skill  to  fill  felt  needs  and  desires 
is  art.  Consequently,  any  piece  of  work  that  suc- 
ceeds in  ministering  to  want  or  need  may  be  called 
a  work  of  art. 

Story  Content  in  Art  Works 

Every  time  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let is  scheduled,  either  on  the  stage  or  on  film,  I 
attend  if  at  all  possible.  Some  of  my  friends  cannot 
understand  this.  "You  know  the  story,"  they  say. 
"Why  would  you  want  to  see  the  same  string  of 
events  run  off  over  and  over  again,  when  you  know 
from  the  start  how  everything  comes  out?" 

The  ansv/er  is  relatively  simple.  I  do  not  go  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  story — I  made  sure  that  I 
knew  the  story  long  before  seeing  Hamlet  the  first 
time.  Whenever  I  see  Hamlet  I  am  not  concerned 
with  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  but  with  the  way  this 
performance  treats  the  ideas  incorporated  in  Hamlet. 

In  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
stance that  any  dramatist,  novelist  or  storyteller 
deals  with — life  situations.  What  we  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  is  the  drama  that  Shake- 
speare reads  into  the  same  life  situations  and  events 
that  we  meet  in  real,  everyday  life  or  in  our  imagin- 
ations. I  do  not  like  to  see  Hamlet  run  his  rapier 
through  Polonius.  I  do  not  particularly  like  to  see 
Hamlet  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  mother's  bed  and  scold 
her  unmercifully.  These  things  in  themselves  are 
not  enjoyable — they  are  ugly.  But  I  do  like  to  see 
the  way  Shakespeare  used  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophic talents  in  showing  us  how  and  why  Hamlet's 
feelings  are  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  doing  such 
unpleasant  things. 

The  art,  the  beauty,  that  which  we  enjoy  when 
seeing  Hamlet  performed — these  lie  not  in  the  story 
content,  but  in  Shakespeare's  artistic  ability  to  con- 
vey to  us  the  feelings  that  motivate  all  the  characters 
in  his  play  and  make  them  do  the  things  they  do. 

The  Bible  tells  the  story  of  much-tried  Job.    We 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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all  know  the  substance  of  that  story.  But  still,  some 
of  us  take  delight  in  telling  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again.  Surely,  we  do  not  tell  the  story  of  Job 
in  our  sermons  from  the  pulpit  merely  to  tell  the 
story.  We  know  full  well  that  nearly  all  the  persons 
in  the  congregation  already  know  the  story. 

Every  time  we  retell  the  story  of  Job  we  do  it 
because  we  think  we  have  a  "new  slant"  on  the 
story;  i.e.,  we  believe  that,  by  using  the  well-known 
story  as  the  vehicle,  we  can  give  our  listeners  a  vital 
message,  a  new  and  helpful  concept,  a  new  and  ex- 
panded understanding  of  an  old  truth. 

Archibald  MacLeish  uses  the  same  story  (similar 
life  situations)  in  his  dramatic  masterpiece  J.  B. 
Both  literary  works,  the  Bible  story  of  Job  and  Mac- 
Leish's  drama  are  considered  beautiful  by  all  who 
have  learned  to  perceive  such  literary  values.  But 
each  telling  of  the  same  story  is  beautiful  in  its  own 
unique  way.  The  aesthetic  experience  that  results 
from  reading  the  story  from  the  Bible  in  the  comfort 
and  seclusion  of  our  private  home  differs  radically 
from  the  aesthetic  experience  we  have  in  the  theater 
where  J.  B.  is  shown. 

In  many  so-called  book  reviews,  we  at  times  re- 
ceive nothing  more  than  a  condensed  version  of  the 
story  content  of  the  book  reviewed.  In  a  genuine 
book  review,  the  reviewer  tells  not  only  what  the 
author  wrote,  but  brings  out  how  the  author  treated 
the  main  ideas  in  his  work.  His  style  of  writing, 
what  sort  of  language  he  used  throughout  the  work, 
the  philosophical  evaluation  of  the  ideas  used — all 
these  considerations  are  of  far  greater  aesthetic  im- 
portance than  the  mere  story  content  of  any  literary 
work. 

A  visitor  in  a  famous  art  gallery  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  had  two  reasons  for  thinking  that  a 
certain  painting  of  a  dog  was  a  great  piece  of  art: 
first,  his  neighbor  had  a  dog  just  like  the  one  por- 
trayed; and,  second,  he  liked  dogs  anyway.  To 
judge  the  art  value  of  a  painting,  we  should  do  more 
than  recognize  the  subject  matter;  and  we  should 
not  let  our  liking  for  certain  subjects  be  the  criterion 
for  critical  aesthetic  judgment.  We  should  rather 
discover  and  consider  the  talent,  the  capacity,  the 
skill  that  the  artist  has  exhibited  in  putting  over 
his  message — whatever  that  message  was. 

In  each  painting  the  artist  tries  to  evoke  certain 
feelings  in  our  innermost  being  instead  of  merely 
giving  a  more  or  less  faithful  copy  of  the  subject.  If 
through  his  painting  the  artist  succeeds  in  making 
us  feel  something  similar  to  what  he  felt  when  he 
conceived  the  message  he  was  going  to  convey,  then 
the  work  should  be  considered  a  success  as  art. 


In  all  our  conscious  attempts  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
feel  beauty,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  mat- 
ter presented  that  counts,  but  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion used.  Many  aestheticians  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
to  ask  what  a  work  of  art  is  about  is  beside  the  point. 
Certainly,  we  are  less  interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  an  art  work  than  we  are  in  the  way  the  artist 
executed  his  task.  His  talent  as  an  artist  is  more 
surely  reflected  in  his  method  of  working  than  in 
his  ability  to  select  subject  matter.  Not  what  he 
deals  with  but  how  he  deals  with  it  is  our  major  con- 
cern. We  must  keep  this  distinction  in  mind  if  we 
desire  to  build  within  us  a  strong  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  art. 

Now  a  word  about  the  place  of  the  artist  in  the 
community.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  us  by  the  artist?  Is  his  work  really  a 
necessity,  or  at  least  helpful,  or  practical,  in  build- 
ing our  total  happiness?  He  opens  our  eyes  and 
hearts  to  the  beauty  all  around  us,  not  only  in  works 
of  art  but  in  nature  and  in  our  everyday  association 
with  people,  things,  and  ideas. 

A  well-known  artist  was  visited  by  an  apparently 
sophisticated  society  woman.  She  looked  at  his 
painting,  looked  at  the  hills  that  served  as  the  in- 
spiration for  it,  raised  her  eyebrows  and  said,  "I 
don't  see  all  those  colors  in  those  drab  old  hills." 

After  a  moment  or  two  the  veteran  artist  pa- 
tiently turned  on  his  stool,  and  quietly  asked,  a  note 
of  pity  in  his  voice,  "Don't  you  wish  you  could?"1 

Of  course,  she  could  not  see  at  all  the  colors  that 
he  could  see  easily.  She  had  never  looked  for  them. 
Her  eye  had  not  been  trained.  She,  like  all  of  us, 
could  profit  from  seeing  and  studying  many  rendi- 
tions by  different  artists  to  learn  to  distinguish  the 
wonderful  colorings  in  the  common  things  around  us. 

Neither  does  the  ear  of  the  untrained  distinguish 
the  music  in  the  sounds  that  one  daily  hears  about 
him.  The  trained  and  sensitive  composer,  however, 
can  use  those  very  sounds  and  rhythmic  patterns  as 
thematic  materials  for  a  beautiful  musical  composi- 
tion of  symphonic  proportions. 

The  expert  architect  finds  lines,  shapes,  and  color 
combinations  in  his  natural  surroundings  and  in 
man-made  art  objects  that  give  him  ideas  to  use  in 
the  designing  of  beautiful  buildings. 

Obviously,  appreciation  of  beauty  in  various  situ- 
ations is  not  innate  in  any  of  us.  We  have  long  ago 
learned  that  to  develop  skill  in  any  field,  we  must 
work  at  it.     No  one  ever  learned  to  walk  without 


iFor  this  enlightening  anecdote  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Bent 
F.  Larsen,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Art  Department  of  Brigham 
Young  University. 
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making  an  effort  to  walk.  No  one  ever  learned  to 
sing  without  singing,  or  to  play  an  instrument  with- 
out practicing.  Likewise,  in  desiring  to  increase  our 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  we  must  work  at  it. 

Many  persons  mistakenly  suppose  that  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  cannot  be  changed.  They  really 
believe  that  they  were  born  with  certain  built-in 
reactions  which  cannot  be  altered.  This  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  they  cannot  be  taught;  or,  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  that  they  cannot  learn.  Tastes, 
likes,  and  predilections  can  be  acquired,  just  as  skill 
in  mathematics,  language,  gymnastics,  or  driving  an 
automobile  can  be  developed.  But  none  of  these 
abilities  is  ever  inborn,  and  none  of  them  can  be 
given  to  us  by  another  person  without  practicing 
them. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  pay  the  minimum 
price  of  participation  if  we  wish  to  see  or  hear  more 
beauty  than  we  now  see  or  hear  in  all  that  surrounds 
us.  Frequent  exposure  to  a  great  variety  of  art 
works  will  do  much  in  this  direction. 

If,  when  I  invite  a  friend  to  go  with  me  to  enjoy 
a  symphony  orchestra  concert,  he  tells  me  that  he 
does  not  enjoy  orchestra  music,  I  point  out  to  him 
that  he  could  learn  to  enjoy  that  type  of  music.  To 
acquire  a  taste  or  liking  for  it,  he  should  attend 
as  many  symphonic  programs  as  he  can;  for  only 
upon  frequent  and  attentive  listening  to  such  music 
when  it  is  well-played  can  he  hope  to  perceive  beauty, 
where  he  now  hears  but  confusion  of  sounds. 

When  it  is  said  that  music  is  a  universal  language, 
understood  by  all  peoples,  it  confirms  my  suspicion 
that  many  persons  expect  music  to  convey  specific 
ideas  to  them,  as  words  do. 

Is  beauty  determined  by  the  story  content  in  the 
music?  I  have  now  and  then  resorted  to  the  follow- 
ing experiment.  On  the  piano  I  play  an  intrinsically 
beautiful  piece  of  music.  Then  I  ask  the  listeners 
what  that  music  has  "told"  them,  or  "said"  to  them. 
If  music  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
language,  we  could  expect  a  considerable  number  of 
our  listeners  to  give  us  similar  answers.  Rarely, 
however,  are  the  reports  of  any  two  persons  who 
listened  to  the  same  music  at  all  similar.  An  inter- 
esting aspect  of  such  an  experiment  is  that  any  one 
person's  "understanding"  would  fit  the  music  played 
about  as  well  as  any  other  listener's. 

McDowell  gave  the  piece  its  title  ("To  a  Wild 
Rose")  to  tell  us  what  served  as  the  inspiration  of 
his  artistic  composition.  But  he  certainly  did  not 
imply  in  the  title  that  he  intended  to  describe  or 


define  a  wild  rose.  He  wanted  rather  to  let  us  feel 
what  a  wild  rose  had  done  to  him,  and  to  let  us  feel 
as  he  felt. 

Ultimate   Beauty 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  a  list  of  all  situa- 
tions, events,  and  associations  which  have  added 
beauty  to  my  life.  Earlier  in  this  article,  we  felt 
justified  in  saying  that  anything  that  touches  the 
heart  or  emotions  as  being  a  pleasing  experience,  that 
ministers  to  and  provides  satisfaction  of  deeply  felt 
needs,  is  beautiful.  If  we  were  right  then,  we  have 
no  difficulty  now  in  singling  out  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things  in  this  world.  We  were  placed  upon 
earth  to  have  such  significant  experiences  as  would 
help  us  develop  ourselves  to  our  utmost  potential. 
Our  greatest  need,  therefore,  is  to  learn  what  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  mortal  life  are;  and 
what  the  most  promising  behavior  pattern  is  that 
will  to  the  greatest  degree  promote  our  development. 
And  our  most  deeply  felt  need,  our  most  burning 
desire,  should  therefore  be  to  determine  to  live  by 
the  best  we  can  learn. 

Now  I  ask  you,  fellow  student,  in  what  philos- 
ophy is  this  entire  program  most  clearly  set  forth, 
in  specific  detail  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
promise  of  help,  support,  and  understanding?  It  is 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  beautiful,  con- 
sistent, and  satisfying  of  all  gospels  or  systems  of 
thought.  To  apply  the  Gospel  in  our  everyday  lives 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  our  God- given  opportunities  to 
make  the  most  of  our- 
selves, the  one  purpose 
the  Lord  had  in  mind 
when  he  placed  us  here 
on  earth. 

We  are  not  saying 
merely  that  the  Gospel 
is  true,  that  it  is 
authentic  and  authori- 
tative, that  it  is  accept- 
ed, approved  and 
recommended  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  Him- 
self— what  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  or 
among  man-made  art 
works  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 
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JUNIOR 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 


A  Junior  Sunday  School  teacher 
who  has  a  file  of  personal  teaching 
materials  will  be  able  to  prepare 
quickly  and  efficiently  for  her 
classes.  There  will  be  little  time 
spent  in  needless  searching  for  ma- 
terial which  slie  has  misplaced  or 
failed  to  save;  she  will  have  a  ready 
reference  from  which  she  can  tell 
in  a  moment  what  materials  she 
has  and  what  she  does  not  have. 
Every  competent  instructor  should 
prepare  a  personal  file  that  can  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  ward  librar- 
ian's or  other  files. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  may 
help  you  to  prepare  your  own  file 
of  teaching  materials.  First,  let  us 
consider,  in  the  filing  of  ideas  and 
information,  how  we  should  file: 
What  materials  should  we  use? 
How  should  we  classify  and  file 
our  teaching  ideas  and  informa- 
tion? Then  let  us  consider  pic- 
tures: In  what  can  they  be  filed? 


What  are  some  good  filing  systems? 

An  effective  ready-reference  file 
can  be  fashioned  simply.  Use  ordin- 
ary three-by-five  index  cards,  plain 
if  you  plan  to  type  and  ruled  if  you 
are  going  to  write.  To  hold  or  con- 
tain these  cards,  a  shoe  box  serves 
quite  well,  especially  if  the  shoe 
box  is  plastic. 

Where  you  have  a  great  amount 
of  extraneous  material,  or  material 
which  you  can  clip,  a  folder  system 
may  be  more  desirable.  All  ma- 
terials which  you  collect,  then,  can 
go  inside  specially  marked  folders. 

Depending  on  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  filed  and  on  personal 
preference,  there  are  two  different 
ways  of  filing  index  cards  and  fold- 
ers. Should  you  have  a  lot  of  ma- 
terials, you  may  wish  to  file  them 
all  under  specific  headings.  For 
instance,  under  the  heading  of 
"Prayer"  you  could  file  "Prayer  in 
the   Home,"   "Prayer  Thoughts," 


"Prayer  Verses,"  etc.  A  simple  al- 
phabetical system,  however,  may 
serve  your  needs  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  letter  "F"  you 
could  file  a  variety  of  subjects: 
"Faith,"  "Foods,"  "Friends," 
"Family,"  etc. 

Pictures  and  large  illustrations 
may  be  filed  satisfactorily  in  any 
sturdy  cardboard  packing  box. 
They  may  also  be  filed  topically  or 
by  subject  matter,  as  with  the  fold- 
ers and  cards. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions 
for  filing.  You  may  wish  to  con- 
sult your  ward  librarian  for  further 
suggestions  and  helps.  Taking  the 
time  to  prepare  and  maintain  a 
personal  file  of  teaching  materials 
will  greatly  help  you  in  fulfilling 
more  ably  your  important  teaching 
responsibilities. 

— Claribel  W.  Aldous. 
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MALACHI 

Prophet  of  Fulfillment 

.  .  .  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

—  Malachi  3:7. 

In  those  twelve  words  lies  the  theme  of  the  message  of  Malachi,  herald  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  God's  covenants  with  man.  His  book  is  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  collec- 
tion of  prophetic  books,  and  his  prophecies  anticipate  the  end  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  wicked  world.  He  is  a  spokesman  for  the  Lord  whose  very  name  means  "My 
Messenger."  * 

Malachi  has  always  been  reckoned  by  the  Rabbis  and  the  commentators  as  a 
prophet  unto  the  Judeans  who  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon.  They  had 
returned  hopefully  to  Zion  and  had  in  the  course  of  two  decades  built  up  Solomon's 
Temple,  expecting  full  restoration  of  the  glories  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Judah,  if 
not  indeed  the  Messianic  Kingdom  foretold  by  the  last  prophecy  of  Haggai.2 

That  their  hopes  had  not  been  realized  during  the  Fifth  century  B.C.  is  a  matter 
of  history,  and  it  is  possible  that  parts  of  Malachi's  book  comprise  prophecies  for  the 
discouraged  Judeans  of  that  time.  That  his  hearers  had  drifted  into  negligent  practices 
and  cynical  attitudes  is  evident  from  the  prophet's  bill  of  particulars  against  them.  Do 
his  admonitions  and  promises  have  pertinence  and  significance  again  in  our  day? 

The  first  point  that  he  makes  is  that  the  Lord  has  shown  His  love  to  His  people, 
but  He  has  also  disapproved  of  things  they  have  done.  They  who  doubt  His  love  are 
as  wrong  as  they  who  defy  His  chastening.  Even  as  a  son  should  honor  his  father,  and 
a  servant  his  master,  so  should  men  honor  the  Lord;  but  by  their  very  acts  of  "wor- 
ship" the  priests  themselves  had  despised  His  name. 

In  response  to  the  peevish  question,  "Wherein  have  we  despised  thy  name?",  the 
prophet  lists  four  examples  of  attitudes  and  activities  despicable  to  the  Lord.  For  one 
thing,  His  people  make  the  "table  of  the  Lord"  contemptible.  In  those  days  it  was  done 
by  offering  blemished,  unacceptable  sacrifice  —  and  obviously  with  begrudging  hearts. 
In  our  day  it  would  be  done  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  those  who  eat  and  drink,  either 
thoughtlessly  or  indeed  insincerely  and  perhaps  actually  unworthily,  of  the  emblems  of 
His  great  Sacrifice.  It  would  be  done  by  those  who  give  grudgingly  of  their  tithes,  time, 
and  talents. 

Another  example  is  a  failing  of  duty  by  men  holding  the  priesthood.  The  duty  of 
the  priest  had  been  made  clear  by  the  Lord: 

My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace;  and  I  gave  them  to  him 
for  the  fear  wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  [i.e.,  in  awe  and 
reverence]  before  my  name.  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and 
iniquity  was  not  found  in  his  lips:  he  walked  with  me  in  peace  and  equity, 
and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity.  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth:  for  he  is  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord  of  hosts.3 

But  when  the  bearer  of  the  priesthood  power  and  responsibility  will  not  hear,  nor 
".  .  .  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send 
a  curse  upon  you,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings.  .  .  ."  (Malachi  2:2.)  When  they  who 
bear  this  honor  are  "departed  out  of  the  way"  and  have  "caused  many  to  stumble,"  in 
that  day  or  this,  the  covenant  and  the  covenant-bearer  are  made  contemptible. 

1  Like  all  Hebrew  proper  names,  "Malachi"  is  translatable;  it  some  have  held  this  view, 

means  literally  "My  Messenger"  or,  for  that  matter,  "My  Angel."  2  See  Haggai  2:18-23. 

There  is  no  reason  for  arguing  it  was  not  a  proper  name,  though  3  Malachi  2:5-7. 


A  third  example  of  a  bad  attitude  scored  by 
the  prophet  is  the  failure  of  His  people  to  ap- 
preciate and  regard  the  significance  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This 
evil  is  condemned  by  Malachi  in  one  of  the  most 
poignant  and  pertinent  passages  to  be  found  in 
the  book: 

Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God 
created  us?  why  do  we  deal  treacherously 
every  man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the 
convenant  of  our  fathers?^ 

The  covenant  spoken  of  which  was  profaned 
would  doubtless  be  the  basic  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  the  basic  Mosaic  law  of  moral  behavior.  All 
followers  of  Abraham  and  partakers  of  his  cove- 
nant with  God  had  conferred  upon  them  the 
responsibility  to  "bear  this  ministry  and  priesthood 
unto  all  nations,"  that  through  them  all  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.5 

The  basic  law  given  through  Moses  governing 
the  behavior  of  the  bearers  of  such  covenanted 
responsibility  is:  ".  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself  .  .  ."  and  '*.  .  .  the  stranger  that 
dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy- 
self. .  .  ."  6  These  covenants,  said  Malachi,  had 
been  profaned. 

A  fourth  fault  of  his  day  and  ours  is  the 
"putting,  away"  of  "the  wife  of  thy  youth"  and 
dealing  "treacherously"  with  her.  The  wife  is 
ideally  described  by  the  prophet  as  "thy  compan- 
ion, and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant."  The  purpose 
of  God  in  making  the  two  as  one  is  that  He  might 
from  them  bring  forth  "a  godly  seed."  ".  .  .  There- 
fore," said  the  Lord  through  the  prophet,  "take 
heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacher- 
ously against  the  wife  of  his  youth."  7  He  con- 
cludes significantly,  ".  .  .  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  saith  that  he  hateth  putting  away."  8 

More  specifically  directed  to  us  of  the  latter 
day  is  the  prophet's  herald  of  the  coming  of  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him 
before  He  suddenly  comes  to  His  temple.9  He 
shall  purge  the  "sons  of  Levi,"  or  the  priesthood, 
that  they  may  offer  again  an  offering  unto  Him 
in  righteousness.  The  Lord  shall  sit  in  judgment 
against  sorcerers,  adulterers,  false  swearers;  oppres- 
sors of  the  hireling,   the  widow,   the  fatherless; 


cheaters  of  the  travelling  stranger,  or  sojourner. 
None  of  these  is  counted  as  reverencing  the 
Lord.10 

Men  say,  "Wherein  shall  we  return?"  The 
prophet  provides  in  reply  one  specific  example 
and  one  general  principle.  The  example  he  cites 
is  the  payment  of  tithes:  In  their  failure  to  pay 
their  honest  tithes,  the  people  of  the  covenant 
actually  "rob  God."  For  this  they  get  no  blessing, 
but  suffer  the  opposite  —  the  curse.  By  contrast, 
in  returning  to  the  practice  properly,  they  shall 
have  the  windows  of  heaven  opened  upon  them, 
and  blessings  poured  out  upon  their  heads  too 
great  to  number  —  blessings  of  protection  and 
productivity. 

Then  in  general  the  prophet  lets  the  covenant 
people  know  that  the  Lord  keeps  His  word  and 
fulfills  His  covenant  obligations.  Men's  words  have 
been  strong  against  Him  in  saying  there  is  no 
profit  in  serving  Him  and  keeping  His  ordinances 
and  commandments  properly.  They  have  wearied 
Him  in  saying  that  they  who  do  evil  are  ap- 
parently either  approved  of  the  Lord  or  ignored, 
for  His  justice  is  not  evident.11  The  prophet 
makes  it  known  that  they  who  fear  the  Lord  and 
encourage  each  other  in  doing  good  are  known 
unto  the  Lord;  for  He  keeps  a  "book  of  remem- 
brance" so  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  He  may 
identify  His  "jewels,"  discern  between  them  and 
the  wicked,  and  spare  those  who  have  deserved 
salvation. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord,  one  of  the  first  of  the  prophets 
who  called  Israel  to  repentance,  the  great  Elijah, 
is  to  plant  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the 
latter  day  the  covenant  promises  made  to  the 
fathers  of  old.  Thereupon,  said  Malachi,  the 
hearts  of  the  children  should  turn  unto  the 
fathers  so  that  covenants  could  be  made  for  those 
who  had  not  made  them,  and  all  who  would  ful- 
fill them  could  fulfill  them.12 

Thus  the  Lord  at  His  coming  would  have  a 
nucleus  of  faithful,  covenant  members  of  His 
kingdom  whereby  all  His  redeemed  could  be  or- 
ganized and  brought  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
earth  could  be  blessed  and  not  cursed  by  His 
coming  and  His  reign. 

—  Ellis  T.  Rasmussen. 


4  Malachi  2:10. 

5  See  Abraham  1:19,  2:6-9;     Genesis  12:1-3}  Isaiah  61:6-11;  62. 

6  Leviticus  19:18,  34. 

7  Malachi  2:14,  15. 

8  The   word   rendered    "putting   away"    is   shallach,   denoting    "to 
dismiss." 

9  Malachi  3:1;  compare  Isaiah  40:3  and  verses  following.  John  the 
Baptist  as  the  messenger  fulfilling  this  anticipation  in  the  meridian  of 


time  is  so  identified  in  Mark  1:2-4;  the  same  messenger  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Fulness  of  Times.  See  Joseph  Smith's  stoTy,  verses  68-74, 
and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:7,  8. 

10  See  Malachi  3:5. 

11  See  Malachi  2:17,  3:14,  15. 

12  See  Malachi  4:5,  6;  Joseph  Smith  2:37-39;  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 2.  On  the  fulfillment  of  this  anticipated  visit  of  Elijah,  see 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:9;  110:13-16. 
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THE  PICTURE 

Malachi  seems  to  be  speaking  to  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah,  to  those 
who  have  returned  from  exile  in  Babylon.  His  message  is  direct  and  forceful;  it  is 
neither  weak  nor  apologetic. 

This  painting  is  by  Eugene  Spiro,  an  impressionistic  artist  who  is  acclaimed 
internationally,  who  has  exhibited  works  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Its  detail,  while  subdued,  is  quietly  striking.  The  painting  should  be  viewed 
from  a  distance  and  from  different  angles.  In  fact,  its  impression  is  clearer  and 
much  more  striking  when  it  is  seen  from  a  distance.  Its  elements  —  lines,  colors, 
shades,  facial  expression  and  anatomy,  shadows,  highlights,  etc.  —  create  impres- 
sions, feelings,  moods.  Study  it;  move  your  chair  back  away  from  it;  get  up  and 
walk  farther  away  and  from  side  to  side;  sit  down  again  to  study  its  elements,  the 
prophet's  features.  Does  the  expression  in  his  eyes  communicate  something  to  you? 
Can  you  sense  an  undertone  of  moods  that  put  you  in  the  picture?  What  can  you 
tell  from  the  picture  of  Malachi  and  his  message?  Is  he  made  any  more  real  to 
you  on  viewing  and  studying  the  painting? 

The  artist,  from  a  deeply  religious  Jewish  family,  has  only  recently  been  able  to 
fulfill  his  dream  of  portraying  on  canvas  the  great  Old  Testament  prophets. 

Professor  Spiro  is  now  89,  and  one  of  the  oldest  living  master  painters  of  the 
impressionist  school.  He  was  born  April  18,  1874  in  Breslau,  Germany.  Note  the 
recent  date  below  the  artist's  signature  on  this  painting. 

Works  by  the  artist  have  been  widely  exhibited,  and  he  has  held  a  number  of 
prominent  posts  in  circles  of  art  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  He  received 
his  early  training  from  the  Academies  of  Art  at  Breslau  and  Munich  and  studied 
under  Franz  von  Stuck. 

May  the  appearance  of  this  picture  of  Malachi  bring  to  mind  the  prophet's 
great  and  important  messages  on  service,  tithing,  and  genealogical  work  —  to  in- 
spire us  to  live  for  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  of  which  Malachi  also  prophesied. 

—  Paul  R.  Hoopes. 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  June  2,  "Mission  of  Elijah";  for  Course  24,  lesson  of  June  23,  "Neighborliness" ;  for 
Course  19,  lesson  of  May  5,  "Repentance";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  May  26,  "Obedience;  for  Course  9,  lessons  of 
May  19  and  26:   "A  Leader  Serves  the  Lord"   and  "A  Leader  Is  Obedient";  and  of  general  interest.) 
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Jesus  called  to  the  fishermen  to  follow  Him.    He  was  their 
teacher;  and  He  taught  both  them  and  us  how   to  pray. 


AS  Jesus  was  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  one 
.  day,  He  saw  two  men.  They  were  Simon,  who 
later  was  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother. 
They  were  fishermen  and  made  their  living  catching 
fish  from  this  lake.  Jesus  knew  that  He  wanted  these 
two  men  to  be  His  helpers,  His  apostles;  so  He  said, 
".  .  .  Follow  me  .  .  .  And  they  straightway  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  him."  (Matthew  4:19,  20.) 

As  He  walked  along  a  little  farther  He  saw  two 
men,  and  they  were  mending  nets.  He  called  them 
also  to  be  His  helpers.  Their  names  were  James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  [End  of  Scene  I.] 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  the 
synagogues  [churches],  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.  And  his 
fame  went  throughout  all  Syria:  and  they  brought 
unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers 
[various']  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were 
lunatick  [mentally  ill]  and  those  that  had  the  palsy; 
and  he  healed  them.    (Matthew  4:23,  24.) 

And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from.  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 
(Matthew  4:25.) 

Every  moment  was  precious  to  those  good  people, 
and  they  wanted  to  stay  with  Him  as  much  as  they 
could.  That  evening,  He  left  them  and  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God. 

And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him  his 
disciples  [followers]:  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve, 
whom  also  he  named  apostles.  .  .  .  (Luke  6:13.) 

(For  Course  la,  lessons  of  June  30,  July  7  and  14:  "We  Talk 
to  Heavenly  Father,"  "We  Pray  at  Home,"  and  "We  Pray  at 
Church";  for  Course  1,  lessons  of  August  11  and  25,  "I  Think  of 
Jesus"  and  "We  Talk  to  Heavenly  Father,"  and  September  lessons 
on  prayer;  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  July  28,  "We  Are  Commanded 
To  Pray.") 


CHRIST  TAUGHT 
HOW  TO  PRAY 

A   Flannelboard  Story   by  Marie   F.   Felt 

Jesus  taught  His  disciples  how  to  pray.  On  one 
occasion,  He  told  them  not  to  be  like  the  hypocrites 
who  loved  to  pray  where  they  would  be  seen  by  other 
people.  They  were  not  really  praying  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  with  love  in  their  hearts  to  tell  Him 
of  how  grateful  they  were.  They  were  only  trying 
to  appear  important  and  to  have  others  think  that 
they  loved  God,  when  probably  they  did  not. 

Instead  of  doing  as  the  hypocrites  were  doing, 
Jesus  told  these  men  that  the  best  way  to  pray 
was  to  go  into  their  own  rooms,  if  possible,  and  shut 
the  door.  Then  they  could  pray  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  alone.  Then,  only  they  and  our  Heavenly 
Father  would  know  what  they  said.  If  they  would 
do  this,  our  Heavenly  Father  would  be  very  pleased. 
He  also  told  them  not  to  say  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again  when  they  prayed.  If  they  would 
say  what  they  had  to  say  only  once  and  say  it  very 
clearly  and  with  words  all  could  understand,  our 
Heavenly  Father  would  be  pleased.  In  fact,  He  said 
our  Heavenly  Father  knows  even  better  than  we  do, 
what  we  need  before  we  ask  Him. 

So  that  His  disciples  and  all  mankind  would  know 
the  kind  of  prayer  that  our  Heavenly  Father  likes 
best  of  all  to  hear,  Jesus  gave  them  a  pattern  to 
follow.  People  call  it  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  is 
what  Jesus  said: 

After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye: 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil:  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever,  Amen.  (Matthew 
6:9-13.) 

Did  you  notice  how  easy  the  words  are  and  how 
short  the  prayer  is?  [End  of  Scene  II.] 

Among  the  many  times  that  Jesus  prayed,  was 
one  very  special  prayer.  It  was  on  the  night  after 
the  Last  Supper  with  His  disciples  in  the  upper  room. 
Judas  had  left  them,  and  Jesus  knew  that  Judas 
had  gone  to  betray  Him.  He  also  knew  that  the  hour 
when  He  would  be  taken  by  His  enemies  was  very 
near.  When  this  happened,  Jesus  knew  that  His 
death  and  crucifixion  would  soon  follow.  He  knew 
what  would  happen;  and  He  knew  that  His  suffering 
would  be  very  great;  but  He  was  willing  to  suffer. 
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In  order  to  go  through  all  that,  He  needed  strength 
and  courage.  He  needed  the  blessings  of  God  to 
be  with  Him. 

Knowing  all  this,  Jesus  went  with  His  disciples 
into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  As  they  entered 
the  garden,  Jesus  asked  all  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  wait  for  Him  just 
outside  the  garden.  To  them  He  said:  "-.  .  .  Sit  ye 
here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder."  Then  He  took 
Peter,  James,  and  John  a  little  farther  into  the  gar- 
den. As  they  neared  the  certain  place,  Jesus  said 
to  them,  "...  Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me." 

"And  he  went  a  little  farther.  .  .  ."  (Matthew 
26:36,38,39.) 

In  great  sorrow,  Jesus  knelt  in  prayer,  saying, 
".  .  .  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
[ordeal]  from  me:  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto 
him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him."  (Luke  22:42, 
43.)   [End  of  Scene  III] 

As  He  hung  on  the  cross,  thus  completing  His 
mission  on  this  earth,  He  prayed  again.  This  time 
it  was  not  for  Himself,  but  for  others  he  prayed; 
and  His  prayer  was  short  and  the  words  were  simple, 
as  He  said,  ". .  .  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  ..."  (Luke  23:34.)  [End  of 
Scene  IV.] 

In  His  great  agony  He  had  offered  an  unselfish 
prayer. 

How  To  Present  the  Flannel  board  Story 

References: 

Matthew  4:18-25;  6:9-13;  26:36-39;  Luke  6:12-17;  22:42,  43; 
23:34. 


Characters  and   Props  Needed  for  This  Presentation  Are: 
Jesus  seated  as  He  taught  the  people.  (NT54.) 
Jesus  kneeling  in  prayer.    (NT55.) 
Simon    Peter    and    Andrew.     (NT56.) 
James  and  John.    (NT  57.) 
Peter,  James  and  John  asleep.    (NT58.) 
Many  people  seated  to  hear  Jesus  preach.   (NT59.) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  Fishing  boats  are  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

Action:  Jesus  is  seen  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  talking 
first  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  then  to  James  and 
John.  Jesus  has  just  called  these  four  to  be  His 
helpers  and  later  ordains  them  apostles. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  A  hillside,  a  plain. 

Action:  Jesus  is  seated,  talking  with  the  great  multi- 
tude of  people  who  have  followed  Him.  They  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  hear  what  He  will  say. 

At    this    time    He    teaches    them,    among    other 
things,  how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for.   He  gives 
them  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Action:  Jesus  is  seen  kneeling  in  prayer.   To  the  side  of 

the  flannelboard  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Garden 

may  be  seen  Peter,  James,  and  John.    As  they  wait 

for  Jesus,  they  fall  asleep.     They  are  very  weary. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  A  hillside. 

Action:  Some  people  have  gathered  here  to  mourn  for 
Jesus.  Wicked  people  have  crucified  Him  (hung 
Him  on  a  cross).  He  is  not  seen  here,  since  by  this 
time  He  has  been  taken  to  a  tomb  or  cave  by  His 
friend,  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  But,  as  the  people 
mourn,  they  remember  well  the  prayer  that  He 
taught  them.  Part  of  this  prayer  said  to  forgive 
those  who  do  wrong  to  us.  They  remembered,  too, 
the  prayer  that  Jesus  said  about  the  people  who 
had  treated  Him  so  badly  and  who  finally  crucified 
Him.  He  had  said  in  this  prayer  to  His  Father 
in  heaven:  ".  .  .  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  .  .  ."   (Luke  23:34.) 
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SUGGESTED    LESSON    FOR   STAKE   CONFERENCE    SUNDAY,   THIRD    QUARTER,    1963 

by  Leland  H.  Monson 


To  the  TEACHER:  The  following  article  is  suggested  for 
a  uniform  lesson  to  be  used  in  the  Senior  Sunday  School  on 
Stake  Conference  Sunday  during  the  third  quarter  of  1963. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Junior  Sunday  School  classes  will 
use  the  regular  lesson  for  that  Sunday.  The  ward  super- 
intendent should  have  determined  in  advance  the  Sunday 
School  classes  that  will  be  held  on  Stake  Conference  Sun- 
day so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  plan  in  advance  for 
particular  age  groups.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  teacher 
will  follow  this  article  in  detail.  The  material  should  be 
adapted  to  the  situation  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be  that 
a  particular  section  of  this  article  should  receive  special 
emphasis  in  your  ward.  However,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  objective  be  followed  as  stated. 

An  interesting  chapter  concerning  how  we  make 
our  own  book  of  life  in  which  is  recorded  our 
triumphs  and  our  defeats  is  given  by  Alma  in  The 
Book  of  Mormon.  Another  chapter  has  been  written 
in  the  last  decade  by  authors  of  recent  studies  of 
reactions  of  the  human  brain.  The  purpose  of  this 
lesson  is  to  present  two  concepts  of  a  book  of  life 
from  which  we  shall  be  judged. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  way  the  problem  is 
presented  in  The  Bible  and  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  be- 
fore God;  and  the  books  were  opened:  and  another 
book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
(Revelation  20:12.) 

So  wrote  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
A  Book  of  Mormon  prophet,  thinking  in  a  similar 
vein,  wrote  as  follows: 

For  behold,  out  of  the  books  which  have  been 
written,  and  which  shall  be  written,  shall  this  people 
be  judged,  for  by  them  shall  their  works  be  known 
unto  men.  And  behold,  all  things  are  written  by 
the  Father;  therefore  out  of  the  books  which  shall 
be  written  shall  the  world  be  judged.  (3  Nephi  27: 
25,26.) 

Another  Book  of  Mormon  prophet  wrote  con- 
cerning a  book  of  life: 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  June  23,  "Candidates  for  Godhood"; 
for  Course  19,  lesson  of  June  30,  "The  Holy  Ghost";  for  Course  27, 
lesson  of  August  4,  "Obedience";  for  Course  24,  lesson  of  August  11, 
"Physical  and  Mental  Health";  and  for  use  as  third  quarter  stake 
conference  lesson.) 


For  [all]  the  names  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  and  unto  them  will  I 
grant  an  inheritance  at  my  right  hand.  .  .  .  (Alma 
5:58.) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  books  these  prophets  had  in 
mind  might  be  a  record  of  life  we  write  as  we  shape 
our  minds  and  bodies.  Alma  may  have  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  to  the  citizens  of  Zarahemla 
and  asked  them  the  questions: 

Have  ye  received  his  [God's']  image  in  your 
countenances?  .  .  .  Can  ye  look  up  to  God  at  that 
day  with  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands?  .  .  .  Can 
you  look  up,  having  the  image  of  God  engraven  upon 
your  countenances?  (Alma  5:14,  19.) 

Alma  warned  his  people  to  watch  their  words 
and  thoughts: 

For  our  words  will  condemn  us,  yea,  all  our  words 
will  condemn  us;  We  shall  not  be  found  spotless, 
and  our  thoughts  will  condemn  us;  and  in  this  awful 
state  we  shall  not  dare  to  look  up  to  our  God.  .  .  . 
(Alma  12:14.) 

Our  words,  our  thoughts,  and  our  actions  are  all 
tooled  into  our  countenances.  Abraham  Lincoln  knew 
it  and  wrote  to  the  effect  that  any  man  40  years  of 
age  or  over  was  responsible  for  his  face.  God  gave  us 
through  our  physical  inheritance  a  certain  counte- 
nance for  us  to  write  our  life's  work  upon. 

Burton  Braley  wrote  his  poem,  "To  a  Photograph- 
er," to  show  that  he,  too,  believed  that  we  tool  into 
our  faces  a  design  of  our  life's  experiences: 

I  have  known  love  and  woe  and  toil  and  fight. 
I  have  lived  largely,  I  have  dreamed  and  planned, 
And  Time,  the  Sculptor,  with  a  Masterhand 
Has  graven  on  my  face  for  all  men's  sight 
Deep  lines  of  joy  and  sorrow,  growth  and  blight, 
Of  labor  and  of  service  and  command. 
And  now  you  show  me  this, — this  waxen,  bland, 
And  placid  face, — unlined,  unwrinkled,  white! 

This  is  not  I — this  fatuous  thing  you  show, 
Retouched  and  smoothed  and  prettified  to  please; 
Put  back  the  wrinkles  and  the  lines  I  know; 
I  have  spent  blood  and  brain  achieving  these. 
Out  of  the  pain,  the  struggle  and  the  wrack 
These  are  my  scars  of  battle — put  them  back. 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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THERE  IS  POWER  IN 

HUMILITY 

by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


Be  thou  humble;  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  lead 
thee  by  the  hand,  and  give  thee  answer  to  thy 
prayers." — Doctrine  and  Covenants  112:10. 

Many  teachings  of  Jesus,  found  in  the  New 
Testament  and  The  Book  of  Mormon,  indicate  that 
He  loved  the  meek,  the  humble,  and  the  lowly;  but 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  proud,  the  boastful,  or 
the  hypocritical.  Read,  for  example,  about  two  men 
who  offered  prayers — the  publican  and  the  Pharisee. 
(See  Luke  18:10-14.) 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  stressed  hu- 
mility, not  arrogance.  Consider  the  beginnings  of 
some  of  the  beatitudes:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit.  ..."  "Blessed  are  they  that  moum.  .  .  ." 
"Blessed  are  the  meek.  .  .  ."  "Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  .  .  ." 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful.  .  .  ."  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart.  ..."  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  .  .  . 


>> 


(For  Course  5,  lessons  of  June  9  and  16,  "The  Meek  Are  Humble 
in  Spirit";   for  Course  lessons   about  humility  and  meekness.) 


"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness sake.  ..." 

Jesus  told  us  how  His  true  followers  might  be 
recognized:  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  (John 
13:35.) 

Love  of  the  kind  Jesus  emphasized  left  no  room 
for  flattery,  nor  for  evil  intent  toward  another. 

Most  really  great  men  recognize  the  help  of  other 
people  and  of  God  in  their  good  fortune.  It  was 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  who,  in  the  moment  of  his 
triumph,  said,  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 

Washington,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  wisdom, 
prayed  for  inspiration.  Lincoln  was  as  nearly  a  self- 
made  man  as  can  be  imagined;  yet  he  gave  credit 
to  his  mother  for  his  achievements. 

Many  people  unfortunately  think  of  humility  as 
a  sign  of  weakness.  They  are  afraid  to  show  any 
trace  of  it  for  fear  someone  will  suspect  they  lack 
self-confidence.      It   is   true  that  in   all   important 


OUR  BOOKS  OF   LIFE    (Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem,  "She  Walks  in  Beauty," 
knew  that  the  woman  he  described  had  written 
beauty  into  her  face  by  "days  in  goodness  spent." 
He  wrote: 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

And  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 

It  is  not  in  our  faces  alone,  however,  that  we 
engrave  the  record  of  our  lives.  In  a  film,  "Gateways 
to  the  Human  Mind,"  prepared  by  leading  American 
scientists  under  the  direction  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Dr.  Frank  Baxter  tells  how  the  mind  is  a 
complete  tapestry  of  the  life  of  man.  In  the  film 
we  see  and  hear  Dr.  Welder  Penfield,  director  of  the 
Montreal  Neurological  Institute,  tell  us  of  one  of 
the  great  physiological  discoveries  of  the  century. 
Dr.  Penfield  has  operated  on  hundreds  of  brains. 
Each  operation  is  performed  while  the  patient  is 
under  local  anesthesia.  On  certain  occasions  the 
doctor  touches  the  cortex  of  the  brain  with  an  elec- 
trode. Immediately  the  patient  talks  freely  about  a 
past  experience. 


"Is  it  like  remembering?"  asks  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  no.  It's  like  living  the  experience  through 
again,"  persons  reply. 

As  the  doctor  touches  another  part  of  the  cortex 
with  an  electrode  a  second  experience  is  lived  through 
by  the  patient.  It  is  as  though  the  electrode  touched 
a  wire  receiver  or  a  strip  of  film,  and  the  patient 
relives  a  period  of  time. 

The  brain  of  man,  the  film  shows,  contains  a 
record  of  his  past,  a  living  storehouse  of  remembered 
moments  of  all  his  days.  What  he  does  and  what 
he  feels  are  registered  there — our  multiple  sensa- 
tions, the  whole  awareness  of  the  wonderful  world 
in  which  he  lives.  So  is  recorded  the  total  fabric  of 
human  experience — woven  from  memories  of  past 
sensations,  ever-growing  and  unique  in  each  man. 

It  will  be  wise  for  each  of  us  to  be  careful  what 
we  shall  have  to  remember.  In  our  faces  and  minds 
are  being  recorded  the  stream  of  experiences  in  our 
lives;  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,  God  can  easily 
make  each  of  us  face  the  moments  of  glory  and  the 
moments  of  degradation  through  which  we  have, 
passed. 
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positions  work  must  be  done,  responsibilities  must  be 
borne,  deadlines  met,  production  goals  reached,  etc. 
Humility  implies  neither  indecision  in  purpose  nor 
weakness  in  application.  Quite  the  opposite.  We 
are  expected  to  "get  into  high  gear,"  "get  off  the 
ground,"  or  in  some  way  put  forth  the  extra  effort 
that  will  accomplish  quickly  and  well  the  things 
that  must  be  done. 

We  can  do  these  things  without  losing  the  saving 
touch  of  humility  and  meekness.  These  are  like  the 
qualities  that  give  a  steel  blade,  saw,  or  chisel  the 
right  degree  of  hardness  without  oeing  so  brittle  it 
will  break  in  a  time  of  stress.  The  skilled  metal 
worker  knows  just  when  the  right  degree  of  hardness 
has  been  reached.  Anything  less  is  too  soft;  any- 
thing more  and  the  metal  may  splinter  under  a  ham- 
mer blow. 

A  good  teacher  is  like  a  piece  of  that  tempered 
steel.  He  must  have  just  enough  "give,"  resilience, 
and  spring.  He  must  adapt  himself  to  changing 
classroom  situations,  and  to  the  differences  that  are 
found  in  an  average  group  of  students.  Such  qual- 
ities are  based  on  recognition  of  the  individual,  and 
are  a  form  of  humility. 

When  the  shrewd  lawyer  questioned  Jesus  about 
what  one  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  his  purpose 
was  not  to  gain  information  for  his  own  salvation. 
His  purpose  was  to  catch  that  Teacher  of  Galilee  in 
a  trap.  Perhaps  Jesus  would  say  something  against 
the  law  of  Moses.  If  He  did,  then  He  could  be  tried 
for  treason,  blasphemy,  or  other  major  offense.  The 
lawyer  was  a  scheming  opponent. 

Instead  of  rushing  into  the  trap  with  an  easy, 
quick  answer,  Jesus  apparently  gave  an  advantage 
to  the  lawyer.  He  asked  a  question  in  return.  It 
was  not  a  tricky  question,  and  the  lawyer  thought 
he  could  well  afford  to  answer  it  without  losing  any 
status.  He  repeated  the  two  laws  that  Moses  gave 
to  the  children  of  Israel  hundreds  of  years  earlier  in 
the  wilderness — the  one  about  loving  the  Lord;  the 
other,  our  neighbor.  (See  Deuteronomy  6:5;  Levi- 
ticus 19:18.) 

That  was  an  example  of  skillful  teaching,  the  kind 
needed  when  someone  is  trying  to  "break  up  the 
class."  The  lawyer  had  answered  his  own  question. 
Then  Jesus  told  the  great  story  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan and  asked:  "Which,  now,  of  these  three,  think- 
est  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among 


thieves?"  The  lawyer  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  readily  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude  that  the  hated  Samaritan  was  the  true 
neighbor. 

A  good  teacher  does  not  say,  "This  is  right  be- 
cause I  say  so."  Nor,  "This  is  true  because  it  is  in 
the  book."  Rather,  he  talks  with  the  students  and 
draws  out  of  them  the  answer  that  is  right,  or  the 
principle  of  truth  that  should  be  followed.  This 
little  touch  of  humility  gives  the  teacher  the  courage 
to  say,  sometimes,  "I  do  not  know."  It  enables  him 
to  teach  a  great  principle  with  the  help  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  rather  than  "cramming  it  down 
their  throats"  by  arbitrary  decree.  Finally,  just  a 
saving  touch  of  humility  enables  him  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  himself  and  his  students.  He  can  draw 
them  close  to  him.  Then  he  is  able  to  lead  them  into 
knowledge.     He  need  not  drive  them. 

Jesus  made  the  following  statements: 

".  .  .  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  (John  8:7.) 

".  .  .  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 
(Luke  18:16.) 

There  is  no  trace  of  tyranny  or  of  autocracy  in 
those  statements. 

No  one  knows  his  own  limitations  better  than  the 
teacher.  Some  are  brave  enough  to  acknowledge 
their  weakness,  their  own  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
their  own  need  for  inspiration.  But  the  unyielding, 
always-right  type  of  teacher  is  likely  to  shatter  like 
glass  if  the  pressure  builds  up  too  fast.  The  great 
teacher  must  know  and  like  his  subjects;  and  he 
must  love  his  students. 

All  these  qualities  add  up  to  a  large  order.  They 
probably  explain  the  reason  that  so  few  teachers 
really  become  great  leaders  or  beacon  lights  in  the 
lives  of  their  students. 

A  little  touch  of  humility  is  often  the  saving  grace 
that  makes  the  difference  between  a  great  teacher 
and  a  mediocre  one,  who  is  endured  but  never  loved 
nor  remembered.  Jesus,  the  Master  Teacher,  who 
knew  all  things,  was  yet  so  humble  that  sometimes 
He  prayed  to  His  Father  all  night  that  He  might  do 
His  work  well.  How  much  more  ought  we,  then,  to 
pray  for  inspiration,  strength,  understanding,  and 
humility  as  we  teach  His  Gospel! 
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THE  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


The  ward  Sunday  School  library 
is  an  important  part  of  Sunday 
School.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  superintend- 
ency  to  see  that  an  adequate  li- 
brary is  staffed  with  an  efficient 
and  competent  librarian  and  assist- 
ants as  it  is  to  conduct  Sunday 
School  or  see  that  classes  have  the 
necessary  teachers. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendency  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  the  Library  and 
Teaching  Aids  Committee  of  the 
General  Board  provides  specific 
and  detailed  recommendations  as 
to  the  contents,  functions,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Sunday  School  librar- 
ies throughout  the  Church.  The 
recommended  programs  are  so  de- 
signed that  untrained  persons  can 
soon  acquire  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  helpful  library  program. 
The  recommendations  are  such 
that  they  can  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  any  library,  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  large. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Sun- 
day School  library  is  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  the  teach- 
ers in  doing  a  better  and  more  ef- 
fective job  of  teaching  the  Gospel. 
The  library  program  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  better 
Gospel  teaching.  This  purpose 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind 
and  every  decision  in  regard  to  the 
program  be  made  with  this  as  a 
criterion.  With  these  purposes  and 
functions  in  mind,  let  us  review  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  li- 
brary program  for  which  the  Sun- 
day School  superintendency  is  re- 
sponsible and  in  which  it  can  assist. 

Physical  Facilities 

The  library  program  can  only 
assist  the  teachers  effectively  when 
the  proper  physical  plant  is  pro- 


vided in  which  to  prepare,  store, 
and  circulate  the  desired  teaching 
aids.  As  a  minimum  standard,  facil- 
ities should  include  a  room  for  ex- 
clusive library  use.  This  room 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate various  cabinets,  cup- 
boards, shelves,  table  space,  etc., 
necessary  for  storage  and  work. 
The  room  should  be  located  in  a 
convenient  part  of  the  building 
with  the  door  opening  into  the  hall 
or  foyer.  This  would  make  it  acces- 
sible at  all  time,  no  matter  what 
other  activities  were  being  con- 
ducted in  the  building.  It  should 
have  a  "dutch  door"  so  that  mate- 
rials can  easily  be  given  to  those 
requesting  them,  and  have  a  sturdy 
lock,  the  keys  to  which  should  be 
held  by  only  the  librarian  and  her 
assistants. 

In  the  library  should  be  located 
at  least  the  following:  a  work  area 
in  the  form  of  a  table,  desk,  or 
work  bench;  adjustable  book 
shelves  in  sections  approximately 
three  feet  in  width;  one  four-draw- 
er, letter-size  filing  cabinet  to  hold 
pamphlets,  clippings  from  The  In- 
structor and  other  sources,  etc.; 
a  three-drawer,  jumbo-size  filing 
cabinet,  or  its  equivalent,  a 
"must"  for  vertical  storage  of  pic- 
tures mounted  on  the  11-  by  14- 
inch  mounting  boards  (the  small- 
est size  picture  mounting  recom- 
mended);  a  "Map-and-Plan"  file, 
or  similar  facility,  with  large,  shal- 
low drawers  or  narrow  shelving  to 
accommodate  the  larger  pictures, 
maps,  and  charts  mounted  on  ma- 
terial up  to  22  by  28  inches  in  size; 
a  card  catalog  file  of  no  less  than 
two  drawers  to  accommodate  3-  by 
5-inch  cards;  cupboards  in  which 
to  store  projectors,  record  players, 
tape  recorders,  duplicating  equip- 
ment, and  other  supplies;  and  a 
sink  with  running  water  in  or  near 
the  library. 


The  bishop,  of  course,  must  make 
the  decisions  and  provide  the  funds 
and  space  for  these  facilities  and 
equipment;  but  the  superintend- 
ency should  work  with  the  bishop 
to  see  that  the  right  facilities  are 
provided  and  keep  him  informed  of 
the  needs  of  the  library  program, 
and  take  care  of  the  details  once 
approval  has  been  received  and 
funds  provided. 

Library  Staff 

The  responsibility  for  the  library 
program  should  be  centered  in  one 
individual.  Thus  there  should  be 
appointed  one  person  as  librarian 
who  will  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendency.  The  li- 
brarian may  have  as  many  assist- 
ants as  deemed  advisable,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  the  library 
program  in  the  ward. 

Finances 

The  ward  budget  is  a  legitimate 
and  principal  source  of  funds  for 
the  library  program.  The  superin- 
tendency should  cooperate  with 
librarians  in  determining  the  li- 
brary needs  and  developing  a  bud- 
get to  take  care  of  those  needs. 
The  superintendency  should  then 
submit  this  budget  to  the  bishop 
for  his  consideration  and  action. 
Other  methods  of  financing  addi- 
tional materials  are  available  to 
Sunday  School  organizations.  The 
superintendency  should  not  expect 
the  librarians  to  carry  the  burden 
alone,  but  should  cooperate  to  ini- 
tiate programs  to  obtain  needed 
instructional  materials.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  bishop  should  always 
be  obtained  in  regard  to  such  activ- 
ities. 

Cooperative  Use  of  Materials 

All  teaching  aids  purchased  with 
ward  funds,  or  funds  or  materials 
donated  to  the  ward  or  library, 
should  be  placed  in  the  library  for 
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the  use  of  all  teachers.  This  in- 
cludes the  materials  in  the  packets 
that  are  designed  for  specific 
courses  of  study.  If  purchased  with 
ward  or  Sunday  School  funds,  the 
teachers  should  not  take  packets 
home  and  keep  them  for  exclusive 
use.  Instead,  the  packets  should  be 
placed  in  the  library  for  the  use  of 
all,  because  there  are  aids  in  them 
that  can  assist  in  several  other 
classes  besides  the  ones  for  which 
the  packets  are  designed.  Of  course 
it  should  be  understood  that  the 
teacher  of  the  classes  for  which  the 
packet  is  designed  has  first  call  on 
the  materials  for  the  Sunday  she 
wishes  to  use  them.  If  this  policy 
is  followed,  better  care  of  the  ma- 
terials will  be  assured,  wider  and 
more  effective  use  can  be  expected, 
and  there  will  be  no  problem  of 
getting  materials  to  the  new  teach- 
er when  a  change-over  occurs.  Of 
course,  if  a  teacher  purchases  the 
packet  or  any  other  materials  with 
her  own  funds,  it  is  understood 
that  she  can  do  as  she  wishes  with 
her  own  aids. 


Cooperation  of  the  Faculty 

No  librarian  should  be  expected 
to  carry  the  program  of  the  library 
alone.  Other  members  of  the  Sun- 
day School  faculty  should  assist  in 
mounting  pictures,  producing  need- 
ed aids,  etc.  The  superintendency 
should  learn  from  the  librarian  the 
ways  in  which  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty can  assist,  and  should  provide 
opportunity  and  direction  in  those 
activities.  This  will  have  the  added 
advantage  of  familiarizing  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  with  the  library 
and  its  facilities. 

Purchase  of  Materials 

Once  funds  are  obtained  and  de- 
cisions are  made  as  to  the  materials 
to  be  purchased  for  library,  many 
superintendencies  delegate  the 
work  of  making  actual  purchases 
to  the  librarian.  No  matter  who 
does  this,  however,  only  those  pur- 
chases should  be  made  upon  which 
the  librarian  and  superintendency 
agree.  These  decisions  should  be 
arrived  at  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  library 
and  teachers,  and  the  funds  avail- 
able. 


Encouraging  Use  of  Materials 

Probably  the  most  important 
function  of  the  librarian  is  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  aids  in  the  li- 
brary. The  superintendency  should 
cooperate  in  such  activities  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  the  librarian  to 
present  and  discuss  the  aids  with 
the  faculty.  Displays  at  prayer 
meeting  and  other  meetings,  pres- 
entations and  discussions  at  facul- 
ty meetings,  teacher  training  class- 
es, etc.,  will  be  most  helpful. 

Details  of  the  above  and  other 
recommended  procedures  for  the 
library  have  been  spelled  out  and 
are  available  through  the  stake 
Sunday  School  librarian.  The  su- 
perintendency should  become  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  them  so  that 
he  can  determine  if  the  libraiian 
and  her  staff  are  following  the  cor- 
rect procedures  and  doing  an  ef- 
fective job.  Knowledge,  coopera- 
tion, and  intelligent  direction  will 
assure  a  more  effective  program. 

— J.  Holman  Waters. 
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LEARNING   TO   PRAY 

(Cover) 
"Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 
That  infant  lips  can  try,  .  ,  ,"1 

This  sandy-haired,  freckle-faced  lad 
is  learning  one  of  life's  most  important 
lessons — the  lesson  of  prayer.  He  al- 
ready knows  that  he  can  talk  with 
his  earthly  father  and  receive  help  and 
counsel.  Now  he  is  learning  to  talk 
with  his  Heavenly  Father.  His  faith 
and  confidence  will  grow  through  the 
years.  When  he  begins  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  real  importance  to  him,  he  will 
not  face  them  alone,  no  matter  where 
his  path  may  lead. 

— Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 

Library  File  Reference:  Prayer. 

iMontgomery,  James,  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sin- 
cere Desire,"  Hymns — Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  220. 

(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  August  25  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  "We  Talk  to  Heavenly  Father"  and  "We 
Pray  Alone";  for  Course  la,  lesson  of  July  7,  "We 
Pray  at  Home";  and  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  July 
28,  "We  Are  Commanded  To  Pray.") 


ANSWERING   QUESTIONS  WITH   QUESTIONS 

Students  need  help  in  meeting  difficult  questions.  One 
Sunday  School  teacher  used  the  example  of  the  Saviour 
to  help  them.  He  said,  "Study  how  Jesus  met  embarrass- 
ing questions  by  asking  questions."  Then  he  developed 
this  idea  in  the  lesson  and  tried  to  help  his  students  apply 
the  principle.  He  asked,  "What  could  you  say  to  a  school 
companion  who  asks  you  to  try  smoking?" 

A  high-school  girl  raised  her  hand  and  said,  "I  had  just 
such  a  question  put  to  me.  I  said  I  did  not  care  to  do  it. 
Then  my  friend  taunted  me  by  saying,  'What  are  you 
trying  to  be,  a  saint?'  I  was  perplexed.  I  did  not  wish  to 
offend  nor  did  I  wish  to  yield,  so  I  asked  a  question,  Ts  it 
wrong  to  do  what  you  think  is  right?'  My  friend  could  only 
say,  T  guess  not.'  And  I  still  have  a  friend  and  also  my 
power  to  resist  a  temptation." 

As  teachers,  we  can  find  many  opportunities  to  help 
students  parry  a  question  by  asking  another.    Let  us  try  it. 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  COMMITTEE, 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  Chairman. 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Should   Congregation   Cite   Gem   Reference? 

Q.  Should  the  congregation  repeat  the  reference 
source  of  the  sacrament  gem? 

A.  No.  The  reference  to  the  source  of  the  quota- 
tion is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  source  of  the  quotation  and  to  study  the  context 
of  the  gem. 

Do  Bishoprics  and   Superintendences  Meet  Regularly? 

Q.  Is  there  a  regular  meeting  in  which  ward  su- 
perintendencies  may  report  and  discuss  Sunday 
School  problems  with  the  bishopric? 

A.  Yes.  "The  bishop  and  his  counselors  should 
hold  a  monthly  meeting  with  their  ward  officers 
(superintendencies,  presidencies,  secretaries,  and 
other  special  individuals  as  the  bishop  may  invite  to 
attend).  This  meeting  should  provide  opportunity  for 
the  bishopric  to  hear  reports,  discuss  problems,  and 
give  instructions  for  improvement  of  ward  work." 
(See  The  Messenger,  Number  79,  January,  1963.) 


Who  Can  Change  Worship  Service? 

Q.  Can  the  stake  presidency  or  ward  bishopric 
change  the  plan  of  the  worship  service  as  they  see 
fit?  — San  Mateo  Stake. 

A.  "The  stake  presidency  has  the  highest  Sun- 
day School  authority  in  the  stake  and  is  therefore 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Sunday  School." 
(Handbook,  page  3.)  "The  bishopric  is  in  charge 
of  all  organizations  in  the  ward."  (Handbook,  page 
17.)  The  recommendations  made  in  the  Handbook 
are  those  suggested  by  the  General  Sunday  School 
Board  appointed  under  the  direction  of  the  First 
Presidency.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  after 
many  years  of  experience  that  the  worship  service 
plan  recommended  by  the  General  Board  will,  when 
properly  conducted,  add  reverence  to  the  worship 
service  and  afford  a  general  plan  for  the  aid  of  all 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  Church. 

— Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized  Recitations 


for  July  7,  1963 
To  be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  11  and  19  during  May  and 
June,  and  recited  in  the  worship 
service  July  7  (taken  from  A  Uni- 
form System  for  Teaching  Investi- 
gators). 

Course  11: 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
again  unto  me,  saying, 

"Moreover,  thou  son  of  man, 
take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon 
it,  For  Judah,  and  for  the  children 
of    Israel    his    companions:    then 


take  another  stick,  and  write  upon 
it,  For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Eph- 
raim,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel 
his  companions: 

"And  join  them  one  to  another 
into  one  stick;  and  they  shall  be- 
come one  in  thine  hand." 

—Ezekiel  37:15-17. 
Course  19: 

"Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah 
the  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord: 

"And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 


heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa- 
thers, lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse." 

— Malachi  4:5,  6. 


COMING  EVENTS 

May  12,  1963 

Mother's  Day 

•  •  • 

June  9,  1963 
'Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday 
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The  Invited 

Guest  on 

your  vacation 

by  Edna  and  Arthur  D.  Browne* 


It  happens  every  spring.  As  surely  as  sap  rises 
in  trees,  vacation  fever  strikes  human  beings  and 
excites  a  mass  exodus.  The  urge  to  be  on  the  move 
and  to  enjoy  a  change  of  scene  stirs  us  into  a  flurry 
of  activity — reading  travel  folders,  studying  road 
maps,  buying  new  sun  glasses. 

Society  uproots  itself.  The  security  of  home  is 
traded  for  the  rigors  of  traveling,  roughing  it  in 
wilderness  areas,  fighting  crowds  at  popular  resorts, 
or  baking  on  sun-drenched  beaches.  Generally  we  find 
vacations  restful,  fun,  and  adventurous.  Could  we 
ask  for  anything  more?  Perhaps  we  could.  The  best 
possible  vacations  are  pleasant  experiences  rich  with 
beauty,  with  learning,  with  love,  and  with  spiritual- 
ity. 

Rewarding  vacations  do  not  just  "happen."  They 
require  forethought  and  cooperation,  alertness  and 
determination,  understanding  and  patience.  For 
families  who  have  not  realized  their  full  vacation  po- 
tential, we  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  may  enrich 
and  increase  the  enjoyment  you  receive  from  vaca- 
tions. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  purposeful  vacation  is 
to  take  God  with  you.  We  count  our  family  among 
the  many  who  do  not  embark  on  even  the  shortest 


(For  Course  27,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Presenting  Gospel  Ideas  to 
Children";  for  Course  24,  lesson  of  July  7  and  14,  "Parental  Obliga- 
tions";  and  for  parents.) 

*  Brother  Browne  is  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 


journey  without  first  kneeling  in  family  prayer.  In 
this  way,  we  not  only  ask  for  our  Heavenly  Father's 
protection  but  invite  His  influence  to  be  with  us. 
We  find  that  prayer  sets  the  mood  for  happy  times. 

A  stake  president  had  an  inspirational  experience 
when  he  and  his  sons  accompanied  a  friend  on  a  fish- 
ing trip.  En  route  to  a  high  mountain  lake,  the 
friend  suggested  stopping  to  visit  a  family  living 
close  to  the  mountains.  The  stake  president  and  his 
sons  were  total  strangers  to  the  family.  Yet,  all  the 
travelers  were  welcomed  warmly  and  urged  to  stay 
to  dinner.  The  family  invited  the  guests  to  join  in 
their  customary  evening  prayer  at  which  time  the 
Lord's  blessings  and  protection  were  invoked  in  be- 
half of  the  travelers.  This  warm,  friendly  gesture 
immediately  sealed  close  bonds  of  fellowship  between 
the  family  and  the  vacationers,  set  a  securely  peace- 
ful mood  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  and  left  a  lasting 
impression  of  gratitude  upon  the  president  and  his 
sons. 

We  believe  that  keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy 
is  as  necessary  "on  safari"  as  it  is  at  home.  Wherever 
you  may  be,  a  way  can  be  found  to  worship  God. 
In  strange  cities  during  cross-country  trips,  you 
may  find  your  church  by  consulting  the  telephone 
book,  the  Red  Cross,  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  directories  in  hotel  lobbies 
and  motel  offices;  or  you  may  simply  ask  directions 
of  a  policeman,  service  station  attendant,  or  others 
who  deal  with  the  public. 

In  national  parks,  campers  frequently  band  to- 
gether to  hold  Sunday  services.  Such  outdoor  wor- 
ship, inspired  by  the  Lord's  creations,  is  unmatched 
in  its  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  immortal  words  of 
Bryant  remind  us  that  the  groves  were  God's  first 
temples.  Those  natural  chapels  also  provide  a  setting 
for  private  family  worship  if  organized  meetings  are 
unavailable.  From  youngest  to  oldest,  each  family 
member  can  find  expression  in  singing,  praying,  or 
speaking. 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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Viewing  beautiful  scenery  was  Along  the  Cabot  Trail  in 
one  of  the  pleasant  experiences  Nova  Scotia,  the  family  saw 
enjoyed  by  the  Browne  Family,     the    blue    Atlantic     waters. 


The  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  This  picturesque  village  is 
invites  the  traveler  to  stop  found  between  Chester  and 
at   one    of    the   coves    or    bays.     Hubbards  Cove,  Nova  Scotia. 
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THE   INVITED  GUEST  (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

A  young  couple  with  four  children  said  of  their 
vacation  in  Zion's  Canyon:  "We  had  never  before 
felt  so  close  to  our  Heavenly  Father  as  we  did  in  that 
breath-taking  cathedral  of  His  handiwork,  and  our 
children  shared  our  reverent  feelings.  We  can 
hardly  wait  to  spend  another  vacation  there." 

Another  friend  told  us  of  using  a  camping  trip 
in  a  majestic  mountain  area  to  help  his  teen-age 
sons  gain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  creation  story,  and 
to  provide  a  setting  for  relating  their  concepts  on 
science  with  religious  beliefs.  The  surging  waves  on 
a  seashore,  a  blazing  sky  at  sunset,  or  tall  trees 


swaying  in  a  primeval  forest  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities to  awaken  in  children  a  love  of  natural 
beauty  and  a  reverent  respect  for  the  Creator. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  vacation  can  be  an 
excursion  to  the  realm  of  new  knowledge  and  rich 
experiences  if  planned  carefully  for  this  purpose.  For 
example,  the  imaginative  mother  of  four  showed  us 
pictures  she  had  obtained  from  the  Utah  Historical 
Society.  These  she  used  to  explain  some  fascinating 
aspects  of  the  state's  early  history  to  her  children. 
This  "briefing"  or  orientation  prior  to  a  vacation 
in  Southern  Utah  made  the  actual  trip  much  more 
meaningful  to  the  family. 


The  family  station  wagon  furnished  one  wall  of  a  camper 
where  all  slept  at  night.  Each  of  the  five  children  were 
given  specific  duties  to  perform  on  this  10,612   mile   trip. 


Stops  at  historical  points  of  interest  were  planned  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  trip.  Here  the  mother  and  children 
stand   in  front   of  Paul  Revere' s   house   in   Boston,  Mass. 
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Even  history  lessons  can  come  alive  when  taught 
"on  location."  Our  own  six  children  never  tire  of 
recalling  a  summer  trip  of  three  years  ago.  In  seven 
weeks,  we  registered  10,612  miles  on  the  speed- 
ometer of  our  station  wagon.  Our  children  saw  places 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  before  had 
been  only  names  on  a  map  or  in  a  book. 

They  gaped  in  childish  reverence  at  Tom  Saw- 
yer's whitewashed  fence,  walked  with  hushed  steps 
beside  Lincoln's  tomb,  sat  silently  in  the  stiff,  wood- 
en pews  of  the  Kirtland  Temple,  marveled  at  the 
magnificence  of  Niagara  Falls  at  night,  thrilled  to 
the  spectacular  Palmyra  pageant,  rode  on  the  Staten 
Island  ferry  for  a  close-up  view  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  peeked  through  Paul  Revere's  spectacles  in 
Boston,  absorbed  the  peacefulness  of  the  lovely 
Acadian  landscape  where  Longfellow's  heroine — 
Evangeline — dwelt,  tiptoed  into  the  tiny  bedroom 
where  Anne  of  Green  Gables  wove  her  girlish  magic, 
enjoyed  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  Cabot  Trail  where 
the  continent  juts  into  the  Atlantic,  and  stared  wide- 
eyed  at  the  red-coated  Mounties  guarding  the  Can- 
adian Houses  of  Parliament.  The  historical  and  re- 
ligious perspectives  emerging  from  family  discussions 
of  those  events,  both  en  route  and  at  home,  are  a 
lasting  legacy  to  our  children. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  value  of  a  well- 
planned  and  purposeful  family  vacation  is  its  re- 
warding by-product,  "togetherness."  Through  shared 
responsibilities  during  fun  times  and  hardships, 
through  complete  reliance  upon  each  other,  and 
through  teamwork  in  the  face  of  frustrations  and  in- 
conveniences, the  family  emerges  a  closer-knit,  more 
effective  unit;  and  parent-child  rapport  reaches  a 
high  level.  We  find,  on  occasion,  greater  closeness 
when  we  divide  our  family  group.  Father  camps  in 
the  mountains  with  his  boys  where  they  can  talk 


man-to-man,  while  mother  and  her  daughters  rest 
at  a  pleasant  resort  and  enjoy  girl-talk. 

Involving  the  children  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
trip,  from  its  first  planning  phase  to  the  final  un- 
packing of  luggage,  gives  them  a  feeling  of  impor- 
tance and  strengthens  family  solidarity.  They  can 
help  with  preliminaries  such  as  shopping  or  gathering 
road  maps,  preparing  the  lunches,  and  packing  their 
belongings  into  the  car.  They  can  also  assume  re- 
sponsibilities which  arise  during  the  trip,  such  as 
caring  for  a  younger  brother  or  sister,  keeping  the 
automobile  clean,  and  watching  for  road  hazards. 

One  night  while  traversing  an  out-of-the-way 
and  unknown  area  during  a  cross-country  trip,  our 
ten-year-old  son  accepted  the  task  of  following  the 
road  map  and  reading  directions  at  each  highway 
junction  to  help  his  father,  who  was  driving.  The 
other  family  members  were  asleep.  He  remembered 
the  rule  that  someone  must  always  chat  with  the 
driver  during  late  hours  as  insurance  against  a  fatal 
cat  nap.  He  sensed  that  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
family  was  in  his  hands.  He  and  his  dad  felt  very 
close  as  they  chatted  quietly  through  the  darkness. 

Vacationers  can  be  brought  closer  to  one  another 
and  closer  to  the  Lord,  too.  In  any  event,  we  cannot 
take  a  vacation  from  religion  nor  the  Lord.  Religious 
concepts  are  a  way  of  life;  they  guide  our  behavior 
at  all  times.  When  we  do  what  we  know  to  be  good 
and  right,  wherever  we  are,  we  enjoy  ourselves  more 
fully.  A  vacation  rich  with  spirituality  and  family 
love  will  be  a  golden  memory  through  all  the  years 
to  come. 

And  one  final  thought — at  the  end  of  that  vaca- 
tion you  may  wish  to  express  your  gratitude  to  your 
Heavenly  Father  in  family  prayer.  It  is  a  courtesy 
we  owe  to  this  Invited  Guest. 

Library  File  Reference:    Vacations. 


Standing  on  the  steps  of  this  Canadian  House  of  Parliament 
are  the  Browne  children  and  their  mother,  Edna.  A  red- 
coated   Royal    Canadian    Mounted    Policeman    stands    by. 


Historical  and  religious  perspectives  emerged  from  discus- 
sions held  prior  to  and  after  visits  to  selected  places. 
Here  the  family  completes  a  tour  of  the  Joseph  Smith  home. 
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They  the  Builders  of  the  Nation" 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


"They  the  Builders  of  the  Na- 
tion"; author,  Ida  R.  Alldredge; 
composer,  Alfred  M.  Durham; 
Hymns — Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  173. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
ago  in  the  month  of  July,  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  entered  Salt  Lake 
Valley  to  build  an  inland  empire — 
temples  and  tabernacles — and  also 
Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  sing  a  new  hymn  in  their  honor, 
that  we  sing  it  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  rich  inheritance  left  by 
the  Pioneer  builders. 

This  hymn  is  hardly  known,  be- 
cause it  was  specially  written  for 
this  most  recent  edition  of  the 
hymnbook  and  will  likely  be  sung 
only  at  times  when  we  have  Utah 
Pioneers  in  mind.  But,  never  mind, 
we  love  to  learn  and  sing  new 
hymns  just  as  we  enjoy  anything 
else  that  is  new,  whether  it  be  new 
friends,  new  ideas,  new  clothes,  or 


new  strength.  In  the  Bible  we  read 
in  half  a  dozen  places:  "Let  us  sing 
a  new  song  unto  the  Lord." 

One  difficulty  is  immediately  ap- 
parent, and  let  us  suggest  a  rem- 
edy. For  the  person  who  elects  to 
sing  bass,  for  example,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  look  in  three  places  at 
the  same  time.  The  chorister  will 
need  to  be  seen,  the  words  read, 
and  the  bass  notes  deciphered  into 
pitch.  The  remedy  which  we  rec- 
ommend is  that  we  all  sing  the 
melody  as  we  do  when  we  sing  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  This 
tune  is  memorized  almost  instan- 
taneously so  that  we  can  look  at 
the  text  to  read  it,  and  out  of  the 
"corner  of  the  eye"  (as  do  sym- 
phony musicians)  also  follow  the 
chorister. 

This  melody  is  not  too  high  for 
such  basses  nor  altos  as  are  willing 
to  exert  themselves.  The  highest 
notes  can  be  sung  falsetto  if  need 
be.  There  is  something  quite  won- 
derful in  the  sound  of  everyone 


singing  the  melody,  and  there  are 
many  thoughtful  people  who  wish 
all  worshiping  congregations  would 
sing  in  unison.  In  this  present 
hymn,  particularly,  there  is  no 
great  significance  in  the  harmony 
parts;  the  organ  can  carry  them 
well  and  easily. 

This  hymn  can  also  be  played 
one  whole  step  lower.  Instead  of 
playing  B  Flat  in  the  bass,  play 
A  Flat,  and  similarly  with  all  other 
notes.  You  must  add  two  flats  to 
the  signature  to  make  a  total  of 
four  flats  for  the  tonality  of  A  Flat. 
If  you  are  a  true  amateur  musician, 
you  will  practice  this  ability  to 
transpose  with  real  enjoyment,  be- 
cause the  word  amateur  means  to 
be  a  "lover  of."  A  real  amateur 
musician  is  a  real  lover  of  music, 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  give 
wholehearted  effort  and  work  to 
achieve  desired  results. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


(The   hymn    for   August   will  be    "Rejoice, 
the  Lord  Is  King,"  Hymns,  No.  151.) 


When  the  great  Jan  Paderewski 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  play  a 
concert  at  the  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle, I  was  about  14  years  of  age. 
When  newspapers  published  his 
program  in  advance  of  the  concert, 
I  noted  that  about  half  of  it,  in- 
cluding a  Beethoven  sonata  and 
some  Schubert  compositions,  I 
could  play  quite  well  myself.  Then 
I  wondered,  how  would  Paderew- 
ski play  that  music  well  enough  to 
merit  his  great  fame?  Would  he 
play  the  piano  louder  than  anyone 
else,  or  softer,  or  would  he  nearly 
tear  the  piano  apart?     Only  the 


Let  Your  Music  Sound  Natural 

concert  could  answer  those  ques- 
tions, and  I  could  hardly  wait  for 
it. 

The  concert  took  place,  and  I 
can  still  remember  it  well.  To  my 
great  surprise  and  delight,  the 
music  he  made  on  the  piano  was 
the  most  natural  sound  in  all  the 
world.  It  was  not  strange,  nor 
shocking,  nor  theatrical,  nor  mixed 
up  with  tricks,  nor  meant  to  be 
surprising  in  any  way.  But  it  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me  how  won- 
derfully natural  his  musical  expres- 
sion was.  I  could  see  how  natural 
it  was  for  the  sounds  of  Beethoven 


to  be  noble,  grand,  and  sublime. 
And  the  music  of  Schubert  had  to 
sing  as  a  lark;  it  had  to  charm  and 
delight  with  its  evident  beauty. 

When  I  went  home  to  my  own 
piano,  I  thought  I  had  found  the 
secret:  just  play  the  music  natural- 
ly. It  was  the  correct  secret  all 
right,  but  to  my  dismay  I  found 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  play  music 
"just  naturally."  One  is  inclined  to 
stumble  along  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, in  a  style,  perhaps,  that  is 
not  natural  nor  suitable  to  the  mu- 
sic being  played  And  one  must 
seek  the  qualities  of  nobility,  sub- 
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limity,  serenity,  and  power  from 
within  one's  own  soul — to  envision 
them  so  as  to  match  the  sounds  to 
those  qualities  of  greatness  and 
grandeur. 


It  is  not  only  so  in  music,  that  Great  art  and  great  living  reflect 

it  should  be  produced  to  be  purely  each  other.    They  give  us  vision, 
natural,  and  naturally  pure;  it  is  — Alexander  Schreiner. 

like  that   also   in  OUr  lives.    That   iS  ^7a"ry  File  Reference: 

why  great  art  parallels  great  living. 


Music. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives";  author,  Samuel  Medley; 
composer,  Lewis  D.  Edwards;  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  17. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
children  should  become  acqainted 
with  our  rich  heritage  of  hymns. 
Foremost  is  the  Gospel  message 
contained  in  them.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  of  the 
message  children  understand  as 
they  listen  or  sing;  but  we  do  know 
that  as  they  grow  in  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  ideas 
contained  in  the  hymns  will  have 
meaning  for  them. 

It  helps  children  feel  comfort- 
able when  they  attend  other  meet- 
ings and  can  join  in  the  singing. 
They  feel  that  they  belong  and 
can  contribute.  It  helps  them  ad- 
just when  they  transfer  to  other 
wards  or  attend  as  visitors. 

A  choice  heritage  hymn  is,  "I 
Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives." 
There  are  many  phrases  which 
children  will  understand  right 
away,  and  other  phrases  they  will 
not  understand  until  they  have  had 
experiences  with  life  and  death. 

To  the  Chorister: 

It  is  important  for  Junior  Sun- 
day School  groups  to  hear  this 
hymn  sung  with  sincerity  and  con- 
viction. Children  want  to  believe 
what  the  teacher  believes.  You  are 
an  important  Gospel  teacher  as 
you  sing  this  hymn  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Some  in  the  group  will  have 
heard  "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives"  enough  times  that  they  will 
be  able  to  learn  it  in  its  entirety. 


There  will  likely  be  some  who  will 
not  have  heard  it.  A  good  experi- 
ence for  them  would  be  to  teach 
the  first  four  phrases  of  the  third 
verse.  The  text  is  simple  and  there 
is  a  musical  ending.  Either  way 
we  teach  it,  the  message  should  be 
that  Christ  lives  again  even 
though  He  died. 

Have  the  organist  play  the  ac- 
companiment while  you  sing  the 
complete  hymn;  but  when  you 
teach  it  to  the  children,  teach  it  by 
rote,  unaccompanied  so  the  chil- 
dren can  hear  what  they  are  to 
sing  without  being  confused  by 
too  many  sounds. 


To  the  Organist: 

When  you  play  the  accompani- 
ment for  the  chorister  to  sing  this 
hymn,  play  it  as  it  is  written;  but 
when  you  play  it  for  the  children 
after  they  have  learned  it,  play 
only  the  melody  in  the  treble  clef. 
This  will  help  them  hear  the  mel- 
ody correctly  as  well  as  help  them 
learn  to  sing  in  tune.  Play  the 
bass  as  it  is  written.  Be  sure  to 
play  softly  so  the  children  who  are 
still  learning  by  listening  can  hear 
what  the  other  children  are  singing. 
— Mary  W.  Jensen. 


(The  hymn  for  August  will  be  "Sweet  Sab- 
bath Day,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  7.) 


July  Sacrament  Gems 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 

"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,         Jesus  said: 

ye  shall  abide  in  my  love 'n  "And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye 

shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 

shall  receive."2 


iJohn  15:10. 


matthew  21:22. 


Organ  Music  to  Accompany  July  Sacrament  Gems 
Prelude  delmar  h.  dickson 
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MISSIONARY    METHODS    OF    TODAY    MAY 
DIFFER    FROM     OTHER    TIMES,     BUT    .    .    . 


It  is  Still  the  Spirit  that  Converts 


by  John  E.  Carr1 


At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  earth  has  there  been  so  much  progress  made  in 
missionary  work  as  there  is  today.  Truly  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  touching  the  hearts  of  people,  and 
they  are  responding.  The  testimonies  of  new  con- 
verts constantly  witness  the  fact  that  through  some 
means  they  have  been  prepared  to  accept  the  Gospel 
when  it  was  presented  to  them.  Can  we  assume  then 
that  there  must  be  a  difference  in  missionary  work 
today  as  contrasted  to  the  missionary  activities  of 
the  past?  Yes,  we  can  look  to  differences  in  methods 
and  procedures  today;  but  as  we  do,  we  must  also 
recognize  the  similarities  which  have  persisted  down 
through  the  years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  differences  first.  An  aggressive 
missionary  after  only  casual  acquaintance  with  an 
individual  will  ask,  "What  do  you  know  about  the 
Mormon  Church?";  and  no  matter  what  the  answer 
may  be  he  will  further  ask,  "Would  you  like  to 
know  more?"  These  two  questions  have  come  to  be 
known  throughout  the  Church  as  the  "Golden  Ques- 
tions," golden  because  they  are  worth  more  than 
gold  to  a  person  who  enters  God's  kingdom  as  a 
result  of  them.  Can  you  imagine  what  the  reaction 
would  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Missouri  perse- 
cutions or  during  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  when 
the  Church  was  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor? 
It  would  have  been  worth  his  life  in  some  areas  for 
a  missionary  to  even  identify  himself  as  a  Mormon. 
But  that  is  not  so  today. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  the  Church  which 
have  brought  such  favorable  publicity  to  it  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  people 
toward  the  Church  today.  Do  you  suppose  the  young 


(For  Course  11,  lesson  of  July  28,  "Missionary  Efforts  and  Their 
Results";  for  Course  29,  lessons  of  July  21  and  28:  "The  Coming  of 
Elias"  and  "A  Voice  of  Warning";  for  Course  13,  lessons  of  July  28 
and  August  4:  "How  the  Gospel  Spreads";  and  for  Course  5,  lesson 
of  July  14,  "Missionaries  and  Righteousness.") 

*  Brother  Carr,  at  present  on  the  Genealogical  Conference  Staff 
of  the  Church,  was  president  of  the  New  England  Mission,  1959  to  1962. 
He  has  held  Church  positions  in  two  bishoprics,  in  two  stake  Sunday 
School  superintendencies,  and  in  stake  MIA.  Brother  Carr  was  edu- 
cated in  Salt  Lake  City  schools  and  employed  24  years  with  ZCMI, 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  now  general  manager  of  Pembroke's  Office 
Outfitters,  Salt  Lake  City.  Brother  Carr  is  married  to  May  Fyans  Carr 
and  they  have  three  children. 


man  who  was  completing  his  internship  in  a  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  hospital  would  have  listened  as  in- 
tently to  the  missionaries  and  accepted  the  Gospel 
if  he  had  not  known  of  some  of  the  great  virtues  of 
the  Church?  This  young  doctor  did  more  than  join 
the  Church  and  become  active  in  it.  He  expressed  a 
keen  desire  to  serve  a  mission;  and,  having  only  been 
in  the  Church  a  little  over  a  year  when  he  completed 
his  internship,  he  left  to  fill  a  mission.  Elder  Stuart 
Slingerlind's  conversion  is  typical  of  the  manner  in 
which  thousands  have  come  into  the  Church.  In 
the  teaching  process  he  was  given  six  simple  but  con- 
cise discussions  on  selected  testimony-building  Gos- 
pel topics. 

It  is  here  that  we  note  a  second  difference  in 
today's  methods.  A  missionary  is  well-trained  in  the 
presentation  of  expertly  planned  and  well-written 
discussions.  Each  discussion  treats  a  subject  which, 
when  followed  by  the  next,  builds  for  the  investigator 
a  foundation  for  accepting  truth  when  moved  upon 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Church  and  until 
the  last  few  years,  missionaries  were  left  to  their 
own  resources  in  endeavoring  to  teach  people  the 
Gospel.  In  this  manner  they  were  inclined  to  treat 
many  subjects  that  are  unnecessary  in  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  build  a  testimony  in  the  heart  of 
the  investigator. 

In  addition  to  the  Golden  Questions  and  the  Sim- 
plified Discussions,  a  great  aid  to  the  missionary 
proselyting  work  has  been  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Prophet 
David  O.  McKay  for  every  member  of  the  Church 
I  to  be  a  missionary.    This  has  meant  that  the  names 
'  of  many  interested  persons  have  been  referred  to 
the  missionaries  and  in  this  way  the  missionaries  have 
had  many  more  productive  contacts  with  investiga- 
tors.   Proselyting  time  has  been  conserved,  and  mis- 
sionaries have  enjoyed  greater  success  in  baptisms. 
Members  have  wisely  used  these  questions  to  invite 
people  into  the  members'  homes  so  that  several  per- 
sons can  be  taught  together. 
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A  very  fortunate  office  secretary  received  the 
Gospel  through  the  process  of  the  Golden  Questions 
and  an  invitation  to  the  home  of  her  employer,  a 
very  busy  district  president  of  a  mission.  Remember- 
ing his  responsibility  as  a  missionary  and  thinking 
of  the  eternal  welfare  of  this  young  lady,  he  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  join  the  Church.  So  the  team- 
work of  devoted  members  and  prepared  missionaries 
is  bringing  many  persons  into  the  Church  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  the  opportunity. 

Still  another  difference  should  be  noted  in  today's 
methods.  In  the  preparation  of  each  missionary 
before  he  or  she  goes  into  the  mission  field,  aids  and 
instructions  are  given  which  prepare  the  missionary 
to  become  immediately  effective  in  this  work.  The 
missionary  is  not  only  instructed  in  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage itself  and  the  way  it  is  to  be  presented,  but  he 
is  also  helped  in  his  personal  habits  and  is  taught 
ways  in  which  he  can  deal  properly  with  people.  He 
is  directed  in  things  pertaining  to  his  behavior  when 
living  with  people  so  that  they  may  learn  to  respect 
the  Church  through  his  example  and  good  living 
habits.  The  missionary  is  counseled  on  how  to  live 
happily  with  his  companions  so  they  can  do  their 
most  efficient  work.  Then,  while  in  the  mission  field, 
his  activities  are  closely  supervised  in  order  to  insure 
each  missionary  the  greatest  success  in  his  work. 

These  advantages  were  hot  given  to  missionaries 
of  the  early  days,  but  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lord  our  leaders  have  provided  ways  for  the  Church 
to  grow  more  rapidly  through  the  improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  today. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  similarities.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  early  days  possessed  two  great  char- 
acteristics that  are  necessary  for  success.  One  is  a 
testimony  of  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith,  and  the  other  is  a  desire  to  teach 
this  truth  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
.  It  was  the  combination  of  testimony  and  desire 
that  impelled  Samuel  H.  Smith  with  his  companion, 
Orson  Hyde,  to  travel  2,000  miles  on  foot  from  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  through  upper  New  York  state  and 
throughout  New  England  and  back  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Likewise  the  same  two  qualifications  pos- 
sessed by  Wilford  Woodruff  caused  him  to  take  his 
missionary  journey  to  the  Fox  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Maine,  to  teach  these  people  of  the  Restoration 
and  to  gather  his  converts  to  Zion. 

Like  the  young  intern,  so  also  did  another  young 
convert  from  far  off  St.  Johri's,  Newfoundland  accept 


the  truth;  and,  impelled  by  his  testimony  and  a 
strong  desire,  he  accepted  a  call  to  go  to  the  Western 
Canadian  Mission  to  carry  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
the  message  which  had  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
him.  Is  there  not  the  similarity  in  these  examples  to 
those  of  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Orson  Hyde,  and  Wilford 
Woodruff?  Certainly  the  young  Newfoundland  boy, 
the  first  and  thus  far  the  only  missionary  to  ever 
leave  that  island  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  accepting 
a  real  challenge  to  leave  his  home  and  family  to  take 
up  missionary  labors. 

Fundamentally  the  conversion  of  an  individual  is 
a  very  personal  thing;  and,  as  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  through  the  teach- 
ings of  the  missionaries  and  his  own  study  and 
prayer,  and  as  he  is  touched  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
receives  a  testimony  in  his  own  heart  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  is  true.  This  process  is  the  same 
today  as  it  has  ever  been. 

During  the  term  of  a  mission  many  missionaries 
will  not  fully  know  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
quickened  the  interest  of  people  in  the  message  they 
bring  them.  Acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the 
same  with  all  people,  and  there  are  many  who  do 
not  confess  their  faith  immediately  and  apply  for 
baptism.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  a  recent  con- 
vert who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  expressed  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  know  the  first  two  missionaries  who 
brought  him  the  Gospel  which  he  had  failed  to  accept 
at  the  time,  and  had  sent  them  away.  This  brother 
had  come  to  know  the  truth  in  time  and  now  re- 
gretted that  he  had  treated  the  elders  so  ungracious- 
ly, and  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  able  to 
apologize  for  his  actions  and  to  thank  them  for 
bringing  him  the  truth. 

Thus,  in  this  respect,  the  pattern  of  missionary 
work  has  not  changed  over  the  years.  The  experiences 
of  thousands  of  missionaries  would  testify  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  met  many  people  who  seemed  to 
be  impressed  with  their  message,  but  at  the  moment 
could  not  accept  it.  Discouraging  as  this  may  seem 
it  proves  to  be  the  very  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  follow  and  continue  the  teaching 
of  those  who  have  heard,  at  least  in  part,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Restoration.  It  is  from  among  these  that 
many  of  today's  conversions  come.  When  they  under- 
stand the  Gospel  sufficiently  and  the  Spirit  testifies 
it  is  true,  they  can  accept  the  Gospel.  Undoubtedly 
this  process  will  continue  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
future  will  also  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seeds  sown 
by  those  who  preceded  them. 

Library  File  Reference:    Missionaries — Mormon. 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 


3rd  Quarter,  1963 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY-1963 

Course  No.   1: 

A  Gospel 

of  Love 

Course  No.   la: 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise 

Course   No.  3: 

Growing  in 

the  Gospel 

Part  II 

Course   No.   5: 

Living   Our 
Religion,   Part   II 

Course  No.  7: 

History  of  the 

Church  for 

Children 

Course  No.   9: 

Scripture  Lessons 

in  Leadership 

Course  No.   11: 

History  of  the 

Restored  Church 

APPROXIMATE 
AGE5-1963 

Nursery 
3 

Advanced  Nursery 
4 

Kindergarten 
5,   6 

Primary 
7,  8 

9,  10 

11,   12 

13,   14 

Date  of  Lesson 
JULY  7 

Rest  Helps  Us 

To  Grow 

(27) 

We  Pray 

at  Home 

(27) 

Obedience  to 

Church   Leaders 

Is  a  Law 

(27) 

Indians 

Are  Waiting 

for  the  Gospel 

(26) 

Mormon 

Pioneers  upon 

the  Great  Plains 

(25) 

Review 

Conquering  the 
Desert 

(25) 

JULY   14 

Work  and  Play 

Help  Make  Us 

Strong     (28) 

We  Pray 

at  Church 

(28) 

Speak  the 
Truth 

(28) 

Missionaries 

and 
Righteousness 

(27) 

Water 

Pioneers 

(26) 

A   Leader   Has 

Courage   to   Do 

What  Is  Right 

(25) 

Struggling  To 

Keep  Alive 

(26) 

JULY  21 

1   Put  Things 

Where  They 

Belong  at 

Home     (29) 

Special 

Helpers 

(29) 

Honesty 
Is  a  Law 

(29) 

Righteous  Men 

Receive  Gift 

of  Holy  Ghost 

(28) 

This  Is 

the   Place 

(27) 

A  Leader 

Understands 

Importance   of 

Baptism     (26) 

The  Railroad 

Comes  to 

the  Rockies 

(27) 

JULY  28 

1   Can  Ask  the 

Blessing  on 
the  Food     (30) 

A  Long 
Journey 

(30) 

We  Are 

Commanded 

To   Pray 

(30) 

Church  Welfare 

Provides  Merciful 

Opportunities 

(30) 

Activities  in 

the   New  Zion 

(28) 

A  Leader 

Is  Faithful 

(27) 

Missionary 

Efforts  and 

Their  Results 

(28) 

AUGUST  4 

1  Get  Ready  for 

Sunday  School 

(31) 

Making 
New 

Homes 
(31) 

We  Are 

Commanded 

To  Be  Reverent 

(31) 

Our  Heavenly 

Father  and  Son 

Are  Merciful 

(31) 

Ask,  and   It 

Shall   Be 

Given   You 

(29) 

A  Leader 

Honors  His 

Parents 

(28) 

The   Perpetual 

Emigrating 

Fund  Company 

(29) 

AUGUST  11 

1  Think  of 
Jesus 

£32) 

Crops 

Were 

Saved 

(32) 

We  Keep  the 
Sabbath   Day 

Holy 

(32) 

A  Merciful  Person 

Is  Willing 

To  Forgive 

(32) 

The  Fight 

against 

Famine 

(30) 

A  Leader 

Is  Against 

Evil 

(29) 

The  Present 

Missionary 

System 

(30) 

AUGUST  18 

1   Put  Things 
Where  They  Be- 
long at  Sunday 

School     (33) 

A   Beautiful 
City 
(33) 

The  Word 

of  Wisdom 

(33) 

The  Pure  in 

Heart 
Are   Honest 

(33) 

Handcart 

Companies 

and   Stagecoach 

Days     (31) 

A  Leader   Has 

Righteous 

Friends 

(30) 

Temples 
(31) 

AUGUST  25 

We  Talk  to 

Heavenly 

Father 

(34) 

Pres.  David  O. 
McKay 

(34) 

We  Pay 
Tithing 

(34) 

"Out  of  .  .  .  the 

Heart  the  Mouth 

Speaketh" 

(34) 

Buildings  on 

Temple 

Square 

(32) 

A  Leader 

Repents 

(31) 

Temple  Work 
(32) 

SEPTEMBER  1 

We   Pray 

Alone 

(35) 

Prophet 

Elijah 

(35) 

When  We 

Believe, 

We  Obey 

(35) 

Pure 

in 

Heart 

(35) 

Indians, 

Friend   and 

Foe 

(33) 

A  Leader   Is 

Always  on  the 

Lord's  Side 

(32) 

A  Visit  to 
Temple  Square 

(33) 

SEPTEMBER  8 

We   Pray  with 

Other  People 

(36) 

Noah  and 
the  Great 

Rain 

(36) 

Repentance 
(36) 

"Am  1  My 
Brother's 
Keeper?" 

(36) 

An  Army 

against 

the  Mormons 

(34) 

A  Leader  Seeks 

First  the 

Kingdom  of  God 

(33) 

Tabernacle 

Organ 

(34) 

SEPTEMBER  15 

We  Pray  at 

Sunday  School 

(37) 

David,  the 
Shepherd 

Bay 

(37) 

When  We  Re- 
pent, We  Do  Not 
Repeat  Our 
Mistakes  (37) 

Tolerance 
(37) 

Pioneer   Life 

in  Utah 

(35) 

A   Leader 

Produces 

Good   Fruit 

(34) 

Early  Drama 

in  the  Church 

(35) 

SEPTEMBER  22 

We  Are   Kind  to 

Each  Other  at 

Home     (38) 

David   Becomes 

a  Great 

King 

(38) 

Forgiveness 
(38) 

Great  Men 

Are 

Peacemakers 

(38) 

What   It  Means 

To  Be  a 

Pioneer 

(36) 

A  Leader 

Perseveres  in 

Doing  That  Which 

Is  Right     (35) 

The  Story 

of   Irrigation 

(36) 

SEPTEMBER  29 

We  Are  Learning 

To   Be  a   Kind 

Brother  or 

Sister     (39) 

Baby  Moses 

Was 

Protected 

(39) 

The  First 

Presidency 

(39) 

Peace   Is  a 
Personal 
Problem 

(39) 

The  Pioneers 

in  Your 

Family 

(37) 

A   Leader   Honors 

His   Parents   by 

Setting  a  Good 

Example     (36) 

Importance 

of  Livestock 

to  the   Pioneers 

(37) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  manual  lesson  numbers. 
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Titles  and  Dates  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  by  Courses 
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Course  No.  13: 
Principles  of  the 
Restored  Church 
at  Work 


15,  16 


The 

Church 

(26) 


Restoration  of 

the  Gospel 

(27) 


The 

Gospel 

(28) 


How 

the  Gospel 

Spreads 

(29) 


How  the 

Gospel  Spreads 

(Continued) 

(30) 


Religion 
(31) 


Practical 

Religion 

(32) 


Course  No.   15: 

Life  in 
Ancient  America 


17,  18 


Alma  and 

His   Problems 

(25) 


Alma's  Mission 
of  Love 

(26) 


Alma  and 

Amulek 

(27 


A  Mission  to 

the  Lamanites 

(28) 


Mission  to  the 
Zoramites 

(29) 


Helaman 

(30) 


Shiblon 
(31) 


Review 


Temples  and 
Temple  Work 

(33) 


Temples  and 

Temple  Work 

(Continued) 

(34) 


Genealogy 

(35) 


Joy, 

the  Goal 

of  Life 

(36) 


Helps  to 

Safety  and 

Happiness 

(37) 


Corianton 

(32) 


Course   No.   19: 

The  Articles 

of  Faith 


19,  20,  21,  22 


The  Sacrament 
of  the   Lord's 
Supper     (25) 


Authority 

in  the* 

Ministry 

(26) 


Foreordination 

and 

Pre-existence 

(27) 


Church 

Organization — 

the   Primitive 

Church     (28) 


The 
Apostasy 

(29) 


Course  No.  21: 

Genealogical 

Research— A 

Practical  Mission 


Genealogical 
Training— Adults 


Characteristics 

of  Records  in 

England  and 

Wales  (23) 


Records  in 
England  and 
Wales  (24) 
(Continued) 


Genealogical 
Records  of 

Scotland  and 
Ireland  (25) 


Scandinavian 
Ancestral 
Research 

(26) 


Scandinavian 

Ancestral 

Research 

(Continued)    (27) 


Church 

Organization— 

the   Restored 

Church     (30) 


Spiritual 
Gifts 
(31) 


The  Bible- 

the  Old 

Testament 

(32) 


Review 


Moroni  Versus 
Zerahemnah 

(33) 


Moroni  Versus 

Amalickiah 

(34) 


Moroni  Versus 
Ammoron 

(35) 


Political  and 

Religious 

Disintegration 

(36) 


The   Bible— 
the  New 
Testament 

(33) 


The   Bible 

as   a  Whole 

(the   Dead  Sea 

Scrolls)     (34) 


The  Book  of 
Mormon 
Historical 

Content     (35) 


The  Book  of 

Mormon 

Arrangement  and 

Translation     (35) 


The  Book  of 

Mormon 

Authenticity 

(36) 


Review 


Course  No.  23: 
Teaching 

the 
Gospel 


Preservice 

Teachers — 

Adults 


Review 


Review 


The 

Genealogical 

Society 

(28) 


Genealogical 

Library  and 

Its  Use 

(29) 


The 

Archives 

(30) 


Research 
Department 

(31) 


Genealogical 

Records  in 

Libraries 

(32) 
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Course  No.  24: 

Parent  and 

Child 


Family 
Relations- 
Adults 


Parental 
Obligations 

(25) 


Review 


Religion  and 
Life 
(26) 


Religion   and 

Life 
(Continued) 

(27) 


Joys  of 

Healthful 

Living 

(28) 


Course  No.  27: 
Gospel  Living 
in  the  Home 


Gospel  Doctrine 
Adults 


Foster  Your 

Child's 

Development 

(20) 


What  Does  the 

Home  Teach? 

(21) 


Presenting 

Gospel   Ideas 

to  Children 

(22) 


Review 


Obedience 
(23) 


Course  No.  29: 

A  Marvelous  Work 

and  a  Wonder 


Gospel  Essential 
Adults 


How  Gathering 

Is  Taking 

Place 

(25) 


Israel  in  the 

Latter  Days 

(26) 


The   Coming 

of  Elias 

(27) 


A  Voice  of 

Warning 

(28) 


Introduction 
to  the  Course 


Physical  and 

Mental    Health 

(29) 


Physical 

Well-Being 

(30) 


Review 


Can  We   Be 

Reasonable 

about  Foods? 

(31) 


Naming  and 

Blessing 

Children 

(32) 


Baptism 
(33) 


The 

Sacrament 

(34) 


Sabbath   Day 
Observance 

(35) 


How  Much 
Freedom? 

(24) 


Improvement 

Is  Always 

Possible 

(25) 


Improved 

Living   and 

Repentance 

(26) 


Applying   Your 

Teaching 

(27) 


Review 


Home  and 

Sunday  School 

— a  Teaching 

Partnerhip  (28) 


Physical 

Well-being 

(29) 


Increasing  the 

Mental  Powers' 

(30) 


His  Many 

Mansions 

(29) 


Road   to 

Salvation 

(30) 


Review 


Whence 

Cometh 

Man? 

(31) 


Fore- 
ordination 
(32) 


Begotten 

Sons  and 

Daughters 

(33) 


Why   Is  Man 

Here? 

(34) 


Marriage 

and   Family 

(35) 


Where   Is   Man 
Going? 

(36) 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  lesson  numbers. 
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Children  and 

Yontn  Need 

Understanding 


by  Blaine  R.  Porter" 


The  Sunday  School  superintendent  looked  in  to 
see  how  the  new  teacher  of  Course  10  was  getting 
along.  The  personable  young  man  was  sitting  in 
the  small  room  alone,  his  faced  flushed  and  frowning. 
"I  don't  know  whether  to  be  angry,  perturbed,  or 
insulted,"  he  said.  "The  boys  stayed  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  one  by  one  disappeared  out  the  win- 
dow and  out  the  door." 

Another  Sunday  School  teacher,  a  young  woman, 
came  to  her  superintendent  in  tears.  She  was  teach- 
ing a  class  of  young  people  who  were  juniors  and 
seniors  in  high  school.  They  talked,  laughed,  and 
made  so  much  disturbance  that  she  could  not  get 
their  attention.  She  felt  that  they  were  thoughtless 
and  rude;  she  was  ready  to  quit. 

A  stake  Sunday  School  superintendent  making  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  wards  in  his  stake  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  the  end  of  the  opening  exercises 
of  Sunday  School:  "I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
as  a  ward  and  pay  special  tribute  to  the  young  peo- 
ple in  this  congregation  for  the  high  degree  of  rever- 
ence which  was  displayed  here  this  morning." 

"We're  mighty  proud  of  the  young  men  in  our 
ward,"  said  one  bishop.  "We  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  attendance  at  Priesthood  meeting  of  any 
ward  in  our  stake.'' 

From  what  you  see  and  hear  everyday,  you  could 
add  indefinitely  to  these  glimpses  of  the  younger 
generation  as  seen  by  some  of  their  elders.  If  you 
are  a  parent,  teacher,  or  leader  in  the  Church's  youth 
programs,  you  undoubtedly  have  some  special  re- 
actions and  opinions  from  your  experience,  and  pos- 
sibly special  concern.    The  great  worth  of  each  hu- 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  July  7,  "Parental  Obligations";  for 
Course  27,  lesson  of  July  7,  "Foster  Your  Child's  Development";  and 
of  interest  to  parents  and  teachers  of  youth.) 

*  While  serving  as  bishop  of  Brigham  Young  University  Fourth 
Ward,  Brother  Porter  also  executes  the  duties  of  a  department 
chairman  at  BYU.  He  has  been  professor  and  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Development  and  Family  Relationships  the  past 
eight  years  at  BYU.  He  has  also  been  a  faculty  member  at  Iowa 
State  University  for  five  years.  Brother  Porter  received  B.S.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  BYU  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth;  and  he  is  president-elect  of  the  National  Council  on 
Family  Relations.  Brother  Porter  has  served  as  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  stake  Sunday  School  board  member,  and  high 
councilman.  His  family  consists  of  four  children,  from  ten  to  18 
years  of  age. 


Disorder  can  be  changed  to  order  by  the  teacher  or  leader 
who   acquires   a  special  insight    into   his   students'    traits. 

man  soul  makes  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of 
youth  indispensable  for  youth  teachers  and  leaders 
Any  worker  without  such  specialized  and  sometimes 
technical  knowledge  may  grope  in  the  dark,  using  at 
best  a  trial-and-error  method  which  is  usually  open 
to  disappointments  he  does  not  understand  and  frus- 
trations he  cannot  handle. 

Each  child  develops  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
traits  and  characteristics  which  develop  occur  in  a 
continuous  and  orderly  process.  No  trait  develops 
suddenly.  With  each  age  one  can  often  see  the  roots 
of  development  yet  to  come.  For  example,  the  gang- 
ing of  9-  and  10-year-old  children  is  preceded  by  the 
8-year-olds'  increasing  awareness  of  and  interest  in 
peers. 

Another  principle  of  development  is  that  growth 
is  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  Younger  chil- 
dren are  not  only  smaller  than  older  ones,  they  are 
also  simpler  organisms,  both  physically  and  psycho- 
logically. As  a  child  grows  in  age  and  accumulates 
experience,  he  has  more  complex  emotional  reactions 
to  more  and  more  complicated  life  situations. 

Some  people,  failing  to  understand  this  subtle 
aspect  of  grovvth,  do  not  realize  that  children's  intel- 
lectual capacities  and  character  traits  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  adults.  We  cannot,  without 
disaster,  expect  the  intellectual  complexity  and  char- 
acter insights  from  children  that  we  expect  from 
adults;  nor  expect  the  same  from  younger  children 
that  we  expect  from  older  children. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


The  outcome  of  normal  development  is  increas- 
ing maturity.  At  any  phase  of  his  growth  a  child  or 
individual  may  be  regarded  as  both  mature  and  im- 
mature. The  9 -year-old  is  immature  as  compared 
with  what  he  will  be  later  on,  but  he  is  mature  if  he 
lives  up  to  his  possibilities  of  development  as  a  9- 
year-old. 

The  period  of  preadolescence  is  a  stretch  of  no 
man's  land.  It  is  a  period  of  "betwixt  and  between." 
Preadolescence  was  once  described  as,  "The  phase 
when  the  nicest  children  begin  to  behave  in  the 
most  awful  way."  This  may  be  quite  unscientific, 
but  those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  living  with 
children  between  about  9  and  13  will  immediately 
recognize  what  is  meant. 

What  the  preadolescent  needs  most  is  under- 
standing. This  period  and  the  years  that  follow  it 
test  the  patience  of  parents  and  youth  leaders,  and 
it  tries  their  maturity  even  more  than  the  child's. 
The  core  of  the  preadolescent's  difficulties  is  that  he 
has  left  childhood  behind,  but  is  still  far  from  being 
an  adult. 

We  look  upon  early  adolescence  as  the  time  when 
the  individual  is  growing  out  of  childhood;  later  ad- 
olescence is  the  time  when  the  individual  is  growing 
into  adulthood.  For  each  one  this  growth  has  been 
continuous — forming  and  reshaping  since  life  began. 

In  early  adolescence,  rapid  physical  growth  is 
occurring.  The  individual  must  learn  how  to  know 
a  whole  new  body  and  its  potentials  for  feeling  and 
behavior  and  fit  it  into  his  picture  of  himself.  He 
must  learn  to  live  with  new  drives  and  urges  that 
are  strong  and  perplexing.  New  challenges  exist  in 
creating  and  maintaining  satisfying  social  relation- 
ships. 

During  the  early-  and  middle-teen  years,  the 
individual  begins  to  test  new  relationships  with  the 
opposite  sex.  He  often  tries  to  appear  sophisticated. 
He  may  turn  his  back  on  adults.  The  adolescent  is 
called  on  to  make  important  decisions  in  life,  and 
during  this  process  he  often  questions  standards  and 
traditions  which  have  been  a  part  of  his  family, 
church,  and  community  training.  The  adolescent  is 
typically  idealistic,  but  frequently  will  demonstrate 
more  loyalty  to  his  peers  than  to  tradition.  He  feels 
safer  in  doing  things  in  groups  and  often  engages 
in  slavish  conformity  to  and  dependence  upon  the 
group,  to  the  annoyance  and  distress  of  his  parents. 

Adolescence  is  a  time  of  painful  sensitivity.  There 
are  strong  conflicting  feelings  about  emerging  char- 
acteristics: There  are  fears  that  the  changes  may  not 
occur,  along  with  fears  that  the  changes  are  alto- 
gether too  conspicuous;  there  is  an  urge  to  be  grown 
up  along  with  a  longing  for  the  simple  security  of 
earlier  years. 

The  central  theme  of  adolescence  is  the  rinding 
of  oneself.    He  must  define  the  place  he  will  occupy 


in  adult  society,  using  the  process  of  establishing 
long-range  goals  in  life.  The  young  adolescent  is 
primarily  concerned  about  his  status  with  his  im- 
mediate peers.  He  strives  to  be  as  much  like  the 
others  as  possible. 

The  older  adolescent,  still  sharing  the  younger 
one's  concern  about  this,  is  also  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  where  he  stands  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tire adult  world  in  independence,  marriage,  jobs, 
politics,  etc.  In  short,  he  must  now  find  an  identity 
as  himself,  rather  than  as  a  member  of  either  his 
family  or  his  gang.  He  is  concerned  with  who  he  is 
and  what  he  can  do.  He  is  trying  to  get  in  touch 
with  and  understand  his  real  self.  Although  hu- 
man growth  is  governed  by  deep-seated  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  ultimate  achievements  of  personal  growth 
lie  within  the  individual.  He  must  do  his  own 
growing.  The  finest  achievements  are  won  through 
self-mastery,  based  on  self-discovery. 

In  terms  of  physical  development,  maturity  is 
usually  reached  by  the  early  twenties,  after  which 
adulthood  is  something  of  a  plateau.  Likewise,  by 
this  age,  the  individual  has  essentially  reached  the 
height  of  his  intellectual  maturing  process.  However, 
in  the  areas  of  social,  emotional,  and  spiritual  matur- 
ity, we  see  the  process  being  a  lifelong,  if  not  an 
eternal  one. 

During  the  growing  years  the  person  has 
stretched  toward  maturity.  He  has  accomplished  a 
long  and  intricate  series  of  developmental  tasks  as 
he  has  sought  to  become  a  member  of  society  and 
to  accept  and  foster  his  own  uniqueness.  At  each 
stage  of  growth  youth  cherishes  freedom  to  try  out 
their  ideas,  to  make  their  own  decisions.  At  the 
same  time  they  need  the  protective  security  of  their 
adult  friends  as  well  as  the  resources  provided  by 
adult  experience. 

All  of  them  are  growing  emotionally,  intellectual- 
ly, physically,  spiritually.  All  of  them  have  capa- 
cities for  both  good  and  bad.  All  of  them  need 
security:  the  physical  security  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter;  and  the  spiritual-emotional  security  of  being 
loved,  of  belonging,  of  being  wanted,  accepted,  ap- 
proved. Teachers,  parents,  and  neighbors  must  work 
diligently  to  foster  ways  and  means  to  provide  free- 
dom for  dynamic  growth  for  our  young  in  all  stages 
of  their  development,  so  that  they  may  experience 
the  potentialities  within  themselves  and  find  con- 
structive ways  of  serving  their  fellow  men. 


For  Further  Reading: 

Baruch,  D.  W.,  How  To  Live  with  Your  Teen-Ager,  1953;    McGraw- 
Hill;  New  York. 
Mohr,  F.  J.,  and  Despres,   M.  A.,   The  Stormy  Decade:  Adolescence, 

1958;  Random,  New  York. 
Overstreet,  H.  A.,  The  Mature  Mind,  1949;   Norton,   New  York. 
Stone,    L.    J.,    and    Church,    J.,    Childhood    and    Adolescence,    1957; 
Random,  New  York. 
The  following  booklets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Extension  Pub- 
lications  Department,    Brigham   Young   University,   Provo,    Utah,    for 
25   cents   each:    "Understanding   Your   Teen-ager,"   "The   Adolescent 
in    Your  Family,"    "Back   to    What   Woodshed?"    "Keeping    Up    With 
Teenagers,"    "Coming   of  Age:    Problems    of   Teenagers." 
Library  File  Reference :    Youth. 
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MATURITY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AGES  9  TO  12 


PHYSICAL  GROWTH 


1.  Increasing  awareness 
of   body. 

2.  Strongly  individual 
motor-skill  interests. 

3.  Girls  on  brink  of  pu- 
bescent spurt. 

4.  Boys  more  active  and 
rough;  ahead  of  girls 
in  physical  endurance. 


INTERESTS 


1.  Increasingly  uses 
thought,  reason,  and 
logic. 

2.  Period  of  moving 
from  short  interest 
span  to  sustaining 
longer  periods  of  in- 
terest. 

3.  Increasingly  interest- 
ed in  world  about 
them. 

4.  May  develop  consid- 
erable interest  in  re- 
ligion. 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  PARENTS 

1.  Transition  from  a  trust- 
ing, adoring  feeling 
toward  parents  to  one 
of  more  objectivity. 

2.  Sometimes  critical  of 
parents  (1 1   and   12). 

3.  Sometimes  coopera- 
tive, sometimes  argu- 
mentive. 

4.  Positive  feelings 
more  often  felt  to- 
ward father  than  mo- 
ther. 


ETHICAL  SENSE 


1.  Most  report  that  they 
try  to  do  right,  but 
many  claim  they  are 
not  sure  of  what  is 
right  and  what  i  s 
wrong. 

2.  Very  exacting  in  de- 
sires or  demands  for 
fairness. 

3.  Usually  truthful  and 
standards  of  honesty 
are  high  for  most. 

4.  Often  depend  upon 
parents  and  Sunday 
School  teachers  for 
definitions  of  right 
and   wrong. 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP  WITH   PEERS 

1.  Affectionate  with 
friends  of  same  sex. 

2.  Much  interested  in  or- 
ganized, competitive 
games. 

3.  Membership  in  clubs 
is  important. 

4.  Usually  selective  i  n 
friendships. 


THE  GROWING  SELF 


1.  Transition  from  little 
concern  about  self  to 
beginning  search  for 
self  by  trying  to  win 
approval  of  others. 

2.  Often  critical  of  self. 
"Everything  I  do  is 
wrong." 

3.  Resentful  of  other's 
criticism. 


THE     1  NSTRUCTOR 


MATURITY  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AGES  13  TO  19 


AGES   13  TO   15 


1.  Rapid  physical  development. 

2.  Striking  individual  differences  apparent  within 
sex   groups. 

3.  Girls    have    gradually    reached     maturity    with 
features  now  being   refined. 

4.  Secondary  sex  characteristics  essentially  mature. 


AGES   16  TO   19 


ROW 


1.  Physical  maturity  essentially  completed  for  both 
boys  and    girls. 

2.  Physiologic  functions  have  become  more  stable. 

3.  Physical   features   acquired   earlier  are   shaped 
and  refined  rather  than  new  ones  being  added. 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  PARENT 


1.  Withdrawal   from    parents  who   are   hopelessly 
"old-fashioned." 

2.  Boys  usually  resist  show  of  affection. 

3.  Usually  feel   parents  restrain  them   too   much. 

4.  Companionship   is   less;   do   fewer  thing?    with 
family. 


1 .  Relationship   with    parents  usually   reported   as 
"much   improved"  or  "excellent." 

2.  Sometimes  feel  that  parents  are  too  "interested" 
in  their  affairs. 

3.  They  often  feel  that  parents  are  more  satisfied 
with   them. 

4.  Relationship    becomes    more    companionable. 


ITERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIP  Wll 


1.  Friendship  with  same  sex  not  so  intense. 

2.  Not  so  likely  to  choose  friends  now  on   avail- 

ability. 

3.  Usually  have  a  whole  gang  of  friends— may  go 
out  of  their  way  to  be  nice  to  unpopular  peers. 

4.  Girls  beginning  to  date  and  feel  more  at  ease 
with   boys. 

5.  Girls  show  more   interest   in   opposite  sex  than 
boys,  but  boys  beginning  to  date. 


1.  Increased  dating.  May  try  to  abide  by  wishes 
of   parents. 

2.  Distinction  made  by  "old  stand-by"  and  "just 
friends." 

3.  Great  variation  in  maturity.  Some  fickle  and 
uncomfortable  with  opposite  sex,  while  others 
are  talking  of  marriage. 

4.  Interested  in  shared  activity  with  friends  of 
same  sex.  Usually  have  many  friends  and  few 
confidants. 


1.  Lots   of  telephone   conversations. 

2.  Collections  are  common;   increased   interests   in 
hobbies. 

3.  Interest  in  parties,  dancing,   sports. 

4.  Increased   interest   in   religion,   politics,   reading 
and  listening  to  music. 


1.  Most  claim   to  know  right  and  wrong. 

2.  They  are  trying  to  weigh  alternatives  and  arrive 
at  decisions  themselves. 

3.  Concern  for  fairness  spreading  out  beyond 
themselves  and  friends  to  minority  groups  and 
individuals  of  lesser  status. 

4.  Usually  or  reasonably  truthful.  Not  likely  to 
lie  but  don't  always  tell  the  whole  truth. 


1.  Dating,  dancing,  going  to  parties. 

2.  Talking  with   friends;   just  "hanging   around." 

3.  Working  on  projects:  cars,  chess,  etc. 

4.  Increased     interest    in    church    and    community 
activities. 

5.  Those    who    read    tend    to    read    exhaustively. 
Preference  for  adult  level  books  and  magazines. 


;ensi 


1.  Know  what   is  right  and    wrong,   but  don't   al- 
ways do   right. 

2.  More  harmony  between  their  ideas  and   those 
of  parents. 

3.  Good    at    taking    blame    and    not    so    likely    to 
quickly  blame   others  without  just  cause. 


1.  Search  for  self  within  self;  "inner  life"  becomes 
more   important. 

2.  Want  to   be   liked  and   appear  grown   up,   and 
often  resolve  to  "do  better  next  year." 

3.  Like  friends  of  opposite  sex  and  sports.     Grow- 
ing  concern  about  future  occupation. 

4.  Like    to   analyze    own    thoughts    and    those    of 
others;  thrive  on  arguments  and  discussions. 


3. 
4. 


A  less  frantic  search  for  self  now  with  achieve- 
ment of  considerable  poise  and  equilibrium. 
A    general    feeling    that    "everything    is    much 
better." 

Demonstrate     increased     genuine     concern     for 
well-being  of  others  and   for  peace. 
Majority   appear  to   be    independent   and    self- 
reliant. 
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Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
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WHISTLER'S  MOTHER 

Arrangement  in  grey  and  black  .  .  .  with  it,  a  son  captured    his  mother's  soul. 


We  must  have  seen  it  that  day 
in  Paris  over  26  years  ago  when  we 
wandered  through  the  Louvre, 
world's  largest  art  museum.  But 
my  diary  does  not  say  so.  After 
all,  the  Louvre  covers  49  acres 
and  its  treasures  include  some 
5,000  paintings. 

But  some  day  I  hope  to  return 
and  stand  before  that  painting 
which  for  nearly  a  century  has 
brought  tears  streaming  down  the 
cheeks  of  men. 

The  masterpiece  is  now  known 
as  Whistler's  Mother,  though  that 
is  not  the  name  the  artist  gave  it. 

Today  I  have  been  dipping  into 
the  biography1  of  the  woman  who 
was  the  subject  of  that  painting: 
Anna  McNeill  Whistler. 

She  was  daughter  of  a  North 
Carolina  physician  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry. She  was  27  when  she  mar- 
ried George  Washington  Whistler. 
And  when  she  went  to  the  altar 
with  him  she  became  a  mother  of 
three.  Anna  McNeill  had  married 
George  Whistler  four  years  after 
his  first  wife  died,  leaving  three 
children. 

The  children  were  soon  calling 
Anna  "Mother"  instead  of  "Aunt 
Annie." 

Anna's  husband  was  a  rising 
engineer  in  railroad  building,  who 
liked  to  play  his  flute  to  the  fam- 
ily in  the  evening. 

As  George  Whistler's  reputation 
as  a  railroad  builder  grew,  his  fam- 
ily moved  with  each  new  opportu- 
nity. Their  home  shifted  from  New 
Jersey  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
(where    artist    son    James    was 

(For  Course  27,  lesson  of  July  14,  "What 
Does  the  Home  Teach?";  for  Course  24,  lesson 
of  July  7,  "Parental  Obligations";  and  for 
general  reading.) 

iMumford,  Elizabeth,  Whistler's  Mother,  1939, 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


born),  to  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
t  o  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
There,  they  were  happy  in  a  home 
overlooking  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er. They  now  had  five  children, 
three  of  them  Anna's.  A  son  of 
George  Whistler's  first  wife  had 
died  at  15  of  typhoid  fever. 

At  Springfield  a  distinguished 
caller  came  to  the  Whistler  home. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the 
Russian  government.  He  invited 
George  Whistler  to  go  to  Russia 
as  consulting  engineer  for  a  rail- 
road to  be  built  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  (now  Lenin- 
grad). It  would  be  a  long  mission. 

George  Whistler  turned  to  his 
wife:  "The  choice  is  yours,  Annie," 
he  said.  She  knew  how  he  felt.  It 
was  a  big,  new  challenge  in  the 
land  of  the  Czar.  There  was  no 
hesitation. 

Anna  Whistler  waved  a  bright 
scarf  as  her  husband  sailed  for 
Russia  on  a  summer  day  in  1842. 
It  would  be  a  year  before  she  and 
the  family  could  join  him. 

Shortly  after  her  husband  left, 
scarlet  fever  took  her  4-year-old 
son.  On  the  way  to  Russia,  she 
visited  her  sister  living  in  Eng- 
land. She  gave  Anna  a  book  for 
keeping  her  Russian  diary.  Into 
it,  Anna  wrote  this  quotation: 
"Gentleness  is  a  mild  atmosphere; 
it  enters  into  a  child's  soul  like 
sunshine  into  the  rosebud — slowly 
but  surely  expanding  into  beauty 
and  vigor." 

As  Anna  and  her  four  remaining 
children  neared  St.  Petersburg, 
death  snatched  her  youngest  son. 

The  Whistlers  were  provided  a 
home  in  a  fashionable  section  of 
St.  Petersburg. 


After  six  years  in  Russia,  the  big 
blow  came  to  Anna  Whistler. 
Cholera  took  her  husband.  He 
was  only  48.  She  accepted  his 
death  as  a  challenge,  "to  train  our 
two  lads  to  virtue  such  as  their 
father's." 

Twenty-two  years  later  one  of 
those  sons,  "Jemie,"  asked  his 
mother  to  stand  for  a  painting. 
She  was  now  67.  She  was  too  feeble 
to  stand.  So  he  requested  that 
she  sit  "at  her  ease."  He  painted. 

His  work  finished,  he  proudly 
called  it  Arrangement  in  Grey  and 
Black.  j 

The  painting  became  one  of  thej 
world's  masterpieces.  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  the  biographer  of  eminent  men 
including  Napoleon  and  Lincoln, 
was  asked  on  her  eightieth  birth- 
day to  name  the  greatest  charac- 
ters she  had  ever  met.  Her  reply: 
"Those  nobody  knows  anything 
about."2 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of 
women  like  Anna  McNeill  Whis- 
tler, who  devotedly  helped  her  hus- 
band push  to  new  heights  and 
made  selfless,  able  motherhood  her 
career.  Each  of  us  knows  a  woman 
like  her.  Fortunately,  Whistler's 
mother  had  a  son  who  could  por- 
tray on  canvas  her  soul.  And  that 
portrayal  has  become  a  symbol  for 
other  heroines  like  her — great 
characters  who  comparatively  few 
people  know  anything  about. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^Reader's  Digest,  February,  1938. 
Library   File   Reference:    Mothers    and   Mother- 
hood. 


